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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. LorENzo WAITE, Pittsfield, Mass., says : 
“ From its use for a period of about eight weeks, 
to the exclusion of all other remedies, I attribute 
the restoration to health of a patient who was 
emaciated to the last degree, in consequence of 
nervous prostration and dyspepsia. This pa- 
tient’s stomach was in such an irritable condi- 
tion that he could not bear either liquid or solid 
food. An accomplished physician of many 
years’ experience, whom I called in consulta- 
tion, pronounced his case an incurable one. At 
this stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, which resulted as above men- 
tioned.” 




















YOUNG LADY OF GOOD ABILITIES, MEM- 
ber of Society of Friends, desires tion as 
teacher or clerk in a Friends’ school in the 

vicinity of Philadelphia. For further particulars, 
address ‘'A,’’ Box 2603, West Chester. 


XPERIENCED TEACHER, FRIEND, WISHES 

tion of daily governess. Special care given 

ack ward or invalid children ; city reference. 
Address No. 39, this Office. 


NE BRIGHT, SUNNY ROOM STILL TO LET 








with board ; also vacancies at table for guests | 


from the neighborhood, at 8419 Hamilton 8&t., 
M. F. PASCHALL, in charge. 


LEASANT, SUNNY ROOMS WITH BOARD. | 


Reference. 536 Marshall St., Philad’a. 





ASSAGE TREATMENT AND SWEDISH 
movements given at patrons’ homes, by 
young, experienced trained nurse. 

1604 Poplar street, Philad’a. 





companion or housekeeper. 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


"DR. W. C. SPENCER, ‘| 


Dentist, 
1545 Vine 8t., Philad’a. 


Public Sale 


Office Hours, 9 to 5. 





At Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, | 
| DRINK PROBLEM.’ 
| terms, 


On TUESDAY, NOV. 19, 1895, at 2 p. m. 

Valuable tract of land adjoining the Boro 
Newtown know as “‘ Barnsley Heights,” con 
62 acres belonging to the estate o 
deceased. The land has a high elevation, sloping 
to the south, overlooking the town and miles of sur- 
rounding country. The improvements consist of a 
large frame and stone house, frame barn, and hay 
house, stone stable, high. House fronts on Washing- 
ton avenue, one of the finest streets intown. The 
house is supplied with Newtown artesian water, as 
well as lasting well water. 

This is a rare chance for speculation as there is a 
demand for building lots in this part of the town. 

For further particulars, appl to 

J. HERMA BARNSLEY, 


h of 
ning 


Agent forthe Heirs. | 


Classified as religious, 


Address | 


Address B., | 


| 8.80 a. m. to 9.30 


| boarding in the city being parti 








J. T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WAtNvurT 8r., Pua. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N., Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 

. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and young Friends 


arly desired to 
do 80, 
The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


LECTURES—1895-96. 
AARON M. POWELL, Editor of 7he Philan- 


| thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 


John Barnsley, | 





| engagements. SuBJECTS: I. “ WENDELL PHIL- 
LIPS ”’ ; 


Il. “ WuittieR”’; III. “ GEorGE 
Fox” ; IV. ‘*GLimpses IN Europe”; V. 
‘© WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’ ; VI. ‘* PuRITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘* THE NATIONAL 
Address for dates and 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, New York. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia, 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 





the American Newspaper 


Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- . 


a 


a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . 


One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 


. . Each copy is 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


—‘' Review of Reviews,’ New York, 





uw 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 

1895. Full College Courses for you men an 

oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 

Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 

laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 


ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con g _ 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LoNnG ISLAND. 


"A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A | 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The | 
school is under the care of Friends, and the | 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. | 


Under the care of Abington Monthly yoy 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
uarterly Mi . The present build- 

, and has j% cfect san- 
ents. Excellent 


Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
a the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS ©O., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly M 
of ; y Mecting 


Qj s 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepari: for col- 
fever business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
* laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 








A 
of Purchase 
tug is new and much e 


Genealogies Traced | 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private | 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 

1813 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. | 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


Christmas and w 


| CAROLINE RAU, 736 


| Millinery. 





ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 


Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. | 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


al attention given to'serving families. Offies, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, | 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to | 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. | 





BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 
President. i 
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At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 


more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tae Procter & Game.e Co. Cin'Ti. 








WANTED 


Sums of $700, $1,000. and $1,100 on First Mort- 
gages on Delaware County, Pa., properties. 
CHARLES PALMER, 
11 East Fifth Street, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
P. O. Box 318. 
liza H. Schofield, Artist, 

1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 
Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china painting, specialties. Orders solicited for 
ding presents. 


Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


5883 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Faber Miller, “X.cxurewn Pa” 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


sé ” 
LYRICS OF QUAKERISM, 
By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 

In ordering books for gifts or for home reading, 
do not overlook this handsomely illustrated volume 
of 276 pages and 

SEVENTY ORIGINAL POEMS 
of special interest to Friends. It has already had 
a large sale. A r+ should be in every Friends’ 
library. Price, $1.25 and $1.50 according to binding. 

Sent, post paid, b 

ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 

And for tale at FRIENDS’ BOOK 8TORE, 15th 

and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


“SOUTHERN HEROES” 
INTRODUCTION 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL D. 


SECOND EDITION. 


An illustrated book of 500 


es, large 8vo., gilt 
top and outside gilt lettering, 


andsomely bound. 


Spring Garden St. | 





| 
| 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE 
CONFERENCE 


Y. M. C. A. HALL, 15th and Chestnut Streets, 
On INVITATION OF SOCiAL PURITY ALLIANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

November 18th and 19th. 
PROGRAMME. 

FIRST SESSION, Monday, November 18, 8 p. m. 

. DEVOTIONAL. 

2. OPENING ADDREss—Aaron M. Powell, President 
American Purity Alliance. 
Addresses of Welcome by Members of the Hon™ 
orary Committee. 
. ADDREss—Rev. Joseph May, Philadelphia. 
. PaPpER—“ Immorality of the lation 8ystem,”’ 
— Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 

. ADDRESs—Rev. William N. McVickar, D. D. 
SECOND SESSION, Tuesday, November 19, 10 a. m. 
1. Papgr—“ Social Vice and National Decay,’”’— 

Rey. W. T. Sabine, D. D., New York. 
2. PapER—‘‘ The Great Need of the Moral Crusade,” 
—Dr Laura H. Satterthwaite, Trenton, N. J. 
3. PaPER—*‘ Purity — How Preserved Among the 
Young,”—Rev. 8. 8S. Seward, New York. 
. Paper—‘ Moral Equity Between the Sexes,”— 
Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 


. Papger—“ Relation of the Press and Stage to 
Purity,”’—Josian W. Leeds, Philadelphia, 
to be read and followed with a brief ad- 
dress, by Deborah C. Leeds, Philadelphia. 

. PapgER—‘‘Slavery’s Legacy of Impurity,’’—Mar- 
tha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. — 


THIRD SESSION, Tuesday, 2.80 p.m. 


. Paper—‘“ Suggestions on Purity Work Derived 
from — Experience,”—Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. 

2. ADDRESS —Reyv. Charles Roads. 


. PaPER—‘‘ The Medical Profession and Morals,” 
Dr. 0. Edward Janney, Baltimore. 


. ADDREss—Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa. 


4 

5. Paper—“ The American Purity Alliance and Its 
Work,’’—Anna Rice Powell, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


FOURTH SESSION, Tuesday, 8 p. m. 
. Papgr—* Child Saving and Prostitution,”—Hon. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, New York, President So- 


ciety forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 


2. Paper—* Protection for Young Women in Stores, 
Factories, and other Public Business 
Places,”"—Isaac H. Clothier, Philadelphia. 

3. Paper—‘‘ The Municipality and Vice,’’"—Samuel 
C. Blackwell, New York. 

4. ADDRES8s—“ The Sacredness of Fatherhood,”— 
Rev, A. H. Lewis, D. v., Plainfield, N. J. 


* “Tt will be one of the standard books of the re- | 5. ADprEess—‘“‘ The Religious sapest of the Purity 
i 


ligious side of the war. 


Its value to Friends as | 


well as others, is far greater thau any one had been | 


| led to believe.”"—EpwWakpD STaBLER, Jr. 


Post-paid, $3.00. Send orders and applications 
for agencies, to 


FERNANDO C. CARTLAND, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 





| 
| 
| 
' 


| 


Movement,”—Rev. 8. H. Virgin, D. D., New 
York. 


~ oa 


he Pennhurst, Open all the year 


MICHIGAN AVENUE. 
All conveniences, includind electric vlevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD. 





Home Comforts 
Open all the Year 


The Whittier, 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
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Vol. LII.No. 46. } 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XLVI. 

The teaching of George Fox and his coadjutors was not only practi- 
cal; it was preétminently simple, and it was broad ; and this simplicity 
and breadth reached to the very beginnings of Religion. 

WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From his book, ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism,” the chapter on 
‘« The Quaker Reformation.” 


‘* MY PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU.”’ 


THERE isa silence mightier than death, 
There is a peace far deeper than the sea. 
The heart that God hath touched doth know them 
both, 
With a swift sight, born of Divinity. 


God wrote it not in the eternal stars, 

He breathed it not into the wind-kissed rose ; 
He sang it not unto the restless waves, 

Nor whispered it unto the wind that blows. 


‘* My peace I leave with you,’’ that blessed word, 
Comes to the trusting, loving heart alone, 
When God’s sure mercies make the spirit new, 
And give a heart of flesh for heart of stone. 
—R., in a ‘* Word of Comfort.’’ 


STUDY OF THE PARABLES AND DISCOURSES 
OF JESUS. 


“Opening paper at the Race Street First-day School Conference 
Class, Eleventh month 3, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


“For heftaught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.’’—Matt. 7: 29. 
THERE are certain words of Jesus that bring vividly be- 
fore us the spiritual conditions of the times in which he 
lived: ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayer ; ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than yourselves; ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
ye make clean the outside of the cup and the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and excess.’’ 

Fifteen centuries before, Moses had promulgated the 
law that through all the vicissitudes of Israelitish history 
had come down to the time of Jesus as an authoritative 
code from the hand of Jehovah. It wasa comprehensive 
system of law that directed the life of the individual in 
his relation to his Creator, in his relation to his neighbor, 
and to the State. This law took cognizance of the de- 
tails of his daily life, and concerned itself with his physi- 
cal health, with his morality, and with his religion. Its 
scgpe included the minute things of his physical life, and 
the great things of his spiritual life. The Law said: 
‘* Thou shalt eat this, and thou shalt not eat that ’’ ; and 
it said also: ‘‘And the Levite and the stranger, and the 
fatherless and the widow, which are within thy gates 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied.’’ 

The Law said: ‘‘ Take thee a young calf fora sin 
offering, and a ram for a burnt offering, without blemish, 
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and offer them before the Lord ”’ ; and it said also: ‘‘ Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child.’’ 

The Law said: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of the house, and on thy gates.’’ And it 
said also: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

But the Law was not an open book to the people. 
After the captivity their language was the Aramaic, and 
it became the office of the scribes—men learned in the 
Law—to translate it from the Hebrew into the living 
tongue. ‘Thus it came to pass that they became the ex- 
positors of the Scriptures in the synagogues, and at the 
head of the schools for the study of the Law. Thusit 
came to pass also that oral traditions concerning the Law 
were handed down as authoritative, with elaborated and 
multiplied details, until the spirit was almost lost in the 
complexity of the letter. The denunciations uttered by 
Jesus show that under the teaching of the scribes the 
external things of the Law had come to be of more 
authority than the eternal. It was easy to follow a 
code that directed what flesh should be chosen and how 
prepared, and when bread should be without leaven—it 
was not so easy to be hospitable to the Levite and the 
stranger. 

It was easy to offer the sin offering and the burnt 
offering before the Lord, and then, to turn away from the 
altar to afflict the widow or the fatherless child. 

It was easy to be exact in the number of threads in 
the tassels at the corners of the mantle; to make the 
phylacteries broad and bind them conspicuously upon the 
arm. How much easier the requirements of this law, 
than that other command which allies man with the In- 
finite Soul, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself! ’’ 

Temples and synagogues dedicated to the Most High 
had become the centers of dead formalism ; even the 
‘¢den of thieves.’’ Into this atmosphere of formalism 
was Jesus born,—his spirit born of the Holy Spirit. A 
lad of twelve, when other boys were enjoying the streets 
of Jerusalem, he lingered in the Temple among the learnéd 
doctors, listening to their teachings and discussions, and 
himself asking and answering questions. Then he went 
back to the obscurity of the Galilean home. His life 
must have been very near to the heart of nature. Moun- 
tains must have stirred his soul with their majesty ; lakes 
must have ministered to him of their serenity ; the lilies 
of the field impressed their beauty upon him ; fruits and 
grains yielded of their beneficence to him. And we must 
not forget that the good Rabbi Hillel had lived only just 
before. You remember the story that a heathen appealed 
to him to be converted while he stood upon one leg; and 
his reply: ‘‘ Do not unto another what thou wouldst not 
have another do unto thee. This is the whole Law, the 
rest is mere commentary.’’ The stamp of God was upon 
this man, and the influence of his teachings—his exposi- 
tions of the Law, may have been a factor in the enlight- 
enment of Jesus. While he worked at his carpenter’s 
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bench—his hands busy with tools, his soul at leisure for | 


communion with the Father, he learned as never man 
learned before, the mind of the Father. There seemed 
to be no barrier of experience or thought between him 
and the Father. He could declare, ‘‘ 1 and my father 
are one.’’ It was in the illumination of this presence 
that he saw life and all human and divine relations. In 
the light of this Presence, the Law itself stood clearly re- 
vealed—all the accretions of the scribes withered away, 
only that which was from everlasting to everlasting recog- 
nized as the Law. He saw the blindness of the people, 
and that blind guides were leading them ; that false 
teachers were teaching them to make clean the outside of 
the platter and the cup, while the inside was all unclean. 
He saw these false teachers sitting in Moses’ seat, binding 
heavy burdens of formalism upon men’s shoulders, doing 
their works to be seen of men. He saw their ignorance 
of spiritual things. He saw the people scattered abroad 
as having no shepherd, and his heart was moved with 
compassion for them. The ‘‘ Father’s business ’’ that so 
early in his youth appealed to him, now called him away 
from the seclusion of his shop and of his home, and the 
undisturbed communion with the Father, to the demands 
and strife of public service. He went from village to 
village, and by the power of the spirit, whose laws we are 
slow to find out, healed many of the physical infirmities 
of the people, and lifted their thought into new and vital 
channels. In the synagogues he read the Law, and re- 
vitalized it, and made it a living revelation of God. 

He dwelt among the people, entering into their sor- 
rows, sharing their joys, allowing himself the blessedness 
of friendship, from time to time withdrawing into the 
solitude of the mountains, for the renewal of his spiritual 
life. When the Pharisees rebuked him, because he sat at 
meat with publicans and sinners, what divine grace was 
in his reply: ‘‘ They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.’’ When the condemned woman 
waited in his presence for the stoning by her accusers, 
with what benign wisdom did he charge, ‘‘ He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’’ 
When his disciples would know who should be greatest 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, how sweetly he made the 
little child in their midst to typify the humility, the 
teachableness of spirit, whereby the soul can alone attain 
the heavenly heights of being. 

It was inevitable that the formalists to whom the 
letter was more than the spirit, the false teachers whose 
self complacent ease was disturbed, who saw the people 
drawn irresistibly by this inspired teacher,—it was inev- 
itable that scribes, and priests, and rulers should be ex- 
cited to violence against him ; and that finally they 
should persecute him unto death. But his teaching was 
not to that generation alone; but for all time. He 
sought not as the scribes did to find authority for truth ; 
but all the lessons given upon the mountains, or by the 
lake-side, or in the Temple at Jerusalem were spoken in 
the authority of truth. Faithful, obedient, humble,— 
thus, at one with the Father, truth illumined his soul, 
and through him delivered the saving messages that will 
sound on and on, for the guidance of men. The scribes 
encumbered and obscured the law with their much elabo- 
ration ; so does theology devise schemes of salvation and 
systems of belief that obscure the character of Jesus, that 
stand like separating walls between our souls and his. 
But like ‘‘ a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night,”’ 
go before us upon our life-journey these words of the 
great Teacher: 

‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment.’’ 
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Thou shalt love 


‘* And the second is like unto it. 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

‘«Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 

‘« Take my yoke upon you, and /earn of me"’ 


From The Friend, London, Tenth month 11. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN FRIENDS IN OUR 
MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 


WomMEN’s meetings were established in the days of George 
Fox, with the desire that women should be helpers in 
spiritual as well as temporal things. In accordance with 
this aim, they were called to assist in the care of the 
poor, the instruction of the young, the reproving of the 
disorderly, etc., some of which duties must have been 
pressing at that time, when Friends were so numerous and 
continually increasing. 

In a chapter of the Book of Discipline, referring to 
documents dating from 1691 to 1883, the duties of wo- 
men’s meetings are clearly defined.! They might make 
arrangements for the relief of the poor of their own 
sex, only requiring ‘‘ means’’ and concurrence from 
the men’s meetings. They were to assist in dealing 
with delinquency, to join in certificates of removal, and 
in visiting women who applied for membership; the ac- 
ceptance or refusal of such applications to be settled by 
the men, as also questions of disownment, women Friends 
being afterwards informed who were to be their fellow- 
members, and who had been disowned. Regulations are 
given as to the answering of queries, and advice about 
visiting their members, also as to reading the Advices and 
portions of the Book of Discipline. It is distinctly 
stated that the yearly meeting of women Friends may 
write epistles, but is not at liberty to make or alter any 
rules of discipline or queries. ‘This rule, and also the 
account of the establishment of the women’s yearly meet- 
ing dates back about 100 years, to 1784 and 1790. 

The constitution of women’s meetings, therefore, 
shows that they were to be entirely subordinate, with 
little power of action, such as they had being of a nature 
less called for as time went on. There were, however, 
two notable exceptions to this rule. In the recording of 
ministers, and in considering the concerns of Friends 
wishing to travel in the ministry,—matters requiring ap- 
parently as much good judgment, as well as spiritual in- 
sight, as any of the questions which they might not 
touch,—women were to unite with men in joint meetings. 

This, then, was the state of things up to a compara- 
tively recent time. The changes which have since crept 
in began gradually and in a natural way. Women began 
to find their monthly and quarterly meetings irksome ; 
they had so little to do, and spent much of their time 
in waiting to know if their brethren in the next room 
had any further business for them. Though the time 
might be spent in mutual exhortation, or in reading from 
the Book of Discipline, it was not satisfactory to the 
more active spirits, nor, indeed, to most present. Feel- 
ing, too, that they were capable of helping in the real 
business, women naturally desired to take part in it; the 
men could see no objection to their occasional presence, 
and so it came to pass that joint conferences became fre- 
quent, and these were followed in many places by the 
entire or partial union of men’s and women’s meetings. 
In the case of quarterly meetings the union has been 
oftener partial than complete, certain subjects being se- 
lected for joint consideration, the men and women meet- 





l This refers, of course, to the Book of Discipline of London 
Yearly Meeting. ] 
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ing separately at other times; this is also the case in 
many of the monthly meetings. 

Joint conferences in monthly and quarterly meetings, 
‘¢in relation to such subjects as may rightly engage the 
united concerns of all the members of the Church,’’ are 
recommended in the revised Book of Discipline, among 
‘¢ Suggestions as to the Conduct of Meetings for Disci- 
pline,’’ dated 1874. On the same page, but dated 1883, 
(in which year the revised edition was published) , stands 
the following paragraph, (p. 199, par. 16) : 

“Any of the powers and duties belonging to or imposed on Monthly 
Meetings, or to or on men’s or women’s Monthly Meetings, may, if 
the men’s Monthly Meeting think fit, be exercised and attended to by 
a joint meeting of men and women; but no powers or authorities of 
the women’s meeting shall be so exercised or attended to without its 
previous consent.’’ 

Where, therefore, Friends have agreed to avail them- 
selves of this permission, it seems to be implied that 
women are, on such occasions, on an equality with men, 
that they may express opinions on any subject that arises, 
their sentiments being taken into account in determining 
the sense of the meeting. This is all that can be wished ; 
but it is supposed that the power thus exercised is con- 
ceded as a matter of courtesy rather than of right ; there 
is need for its clear recognition. It may be said in pass- 
ing, that in monthly meetings which have been held 
jointly for a considerable time, women take their proper 
part ; they do not speak so readily as men, but what they 
say is to the point, and has weight accordingly. Where 


there continue to be matters which are especially their 
business, they meet at stated times to attend to them ; 
neither do they object to division of labor in quarterly 
or monthly meetings, in cases where it is customary for 
the clerks of the two meetings to confer as to which sub- 
jects should be considered separately, and which in joint 


conference. 

It is evident that this state of affairs, in so far as it 
prevails, is reversed at the time of the yearly meeting. 
Women are for the most part put back again to the posi- 
tion they occupied fifty years ago. Yearly meeting is 
said to consist of all the members of our Society in Great 
Britain, but as regards matters of legislation it consists 
of the members of one sex only. The women meet and 
find enough to occupy their time, but some of the work 
might as well be done by men and women together, and 
some has been introduced of late years as a resource, in 
the absence of more pressing claims. The attempt to 
make the best possible use of the opportunity has been 
largely successful, and the Women’s Yearly Meeting is 
more interesting and profitable than it was twenty or 
more years ago. But this is not the point. While wo- 
men are sitting in one house,—it may be helping and 
edifying one another, passing separate epistles (to be read 
in joint meetings in many cases), or reading documents 
which have already been read in the men’s meeting,— 
their brethren in the other house are considering subjects 
which concern them as much as men, and discussing pro- 
positions coming up from the quarterly meetings which 
they may have helped to frame. The anomaly is a real 
one, it has begun to be felt, and attempts have been made 
ataremedy. Joint conferences have occasionally been 
held, and the following paragraph has been introduced 
into the revised Book of Discipline : 

‘* It is agreed that if, when any subject comes under the considera- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting having reference to the welfare of the en- 
tire body, it appears desirable to the Yearly Meeting to ascertain the 

inion of the Women’s Yearly Meeting thereon, that Meeting be in- 
vited to consider such subject and send in its views to the Yearly 
Meeting before the final decision is arrived at.”” (1881, 1883.) 

As far as the writer knows, the permission has only 
been once acted on, and then the action of the clerk, 
though strictly in accordance therewith, was called in 
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question. It has become a dead-letter. Joint confer- 
ences also are not in favor. They have been found in- 
convenient ; the gatherings are large, reaching to the 
utmost capacity of the building, and being accompanied, 
as they naturally are, by some degree of excitement, 
they are not thought to be favorable opportunities for the 
weighty deliberation of important points. There is some 
force in these objections, though it cannot be said that 
women have taken an undue part on these occasions ; 
the influence of numbers has told the other way. Prob- 
ably, if joint meetings were more ordinary occurrences, 
much of the extraordinary interest and consequent pres- 
sure would disappear. But the numbers would still be 
large, and large meetings have their special disadvantages. 
The solution may lie in the judicious working of the plan 
of consultation. If a deliberation conducted separately 
should lead to differing conclusions, a joint conference 
might be needed for final decision ; but perhaps this 
would not frequently happen. 

What is wanted is an authoritative decision as to the 
status of women in our Society, and afterwards an ar- 
rangement of details to suit this conclusion, and to con- 
duce to the welfare of the body. There has been a change 
of feeling on the subject—as it seems to some of us, an 
advance in the right direction: it is time that it should 
be acknowledged and acted upon with the judgment and 
discretion which are not wanting among us, and under 
the guidance which we habitually seek. 

MATILDA STURGE. 


THE BUSY LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


An essay by Freas Styer, Norristown, Pa., read at the meeting of 

— First-day School Union, at Stroudsburg, Pa., Tenth month 
19th. 
Tue Bible narratives are so brief, and give so little of 
the nature and character of the country traversed by our 
Saviour during the period of his ministry, that from the 
Bible alone an accurate conception of his travels and 
missions cannot be obtained. Yet a knowledge of the 
geography of the Holy Land is almost indispensable to a 
thorough understanding and comprehension of the scrip- 
ture writings. 

In recent years much attention has been given to this 
feature of Biblical work. Palestine has been explored 
from one end to the other. Both sacred and profane 
history have been brought to bear upon the subject, with 
the result that elaborate maps and charts have been pre- 
pared, which show the probable location of the places 
referred to in the Bible. A close study of the geography 
of the Holy Land in connection with the Bible story of 
the three years of the public ministry of Jesus, will im- 
press the mind with the extent of his travels, and the 
wearisome life which he lived in his labor of love, going 
about everywhere doing good. 

While Palestine is not a land of great distances, yet 
when we consider the great number of events, the places 
visited, the miracles, the selection and organization of 
his disciples, all crowded into three short years, the energy 
displayed is marvelous. We must remember, too, that 
he had no means of travel on land swifter than an ass’s 
pace, and on water, than a fisherman’s boat. One of his 
first public acts, the trip to Jordan, where he was bap- 
tized by John the Baptist, meant a journey of perhaps 
two hundred miles, for the most part through the desert 
wilderness, subsisting, it is safe to assume, on the same 
kind of fare as John, locust and wild honey. Then fol- 
lowed his forty days’ fasting, and temptation in the wil- 
derness, his return to his native place, and Cana, where 
he performed his first miracle by turning the water into 
wine at the wedding feast. 
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In less than six months,—for his baptism was in the 
autumn,—and the following spring Jesus is a second time 
at Jerusalem. This time he proclaims himself to be the 
Son of God, drives the money changers from the Temple. 
He remained several months in that neighborhood, teach- 
ing and preaching with his disciples, and baptizing in 
the river Jordan. He again, probably for the last time, 
visits John the Baptist, and after John’s imprisonment in 
the early winter, again goes back, this time to Capernaum 
at the head of the Sea of Galilee, where he afterwards 
makes his home. During the following months, the 
second and third months of the year, he, with his disci- 
ples, goes on a preaching and teaching tour from Caper- 
naum throughout all Galilee. 

The fourth month of the year finds Jesus again in Je- 
rusalem, in attendance at the annual Jewish feast of the 
Passover. At this Passover he performed many miracles 
of healing. John the Baptist is still in prison, and sends 
messengers to him. 

The feasts of the Passover seem to mark the periods 
of time in Christ’s ministry. These were the great gath- 
erings of the Jewish people. By this time the fame of 
Jesus had spread abroad throughout the whole country, 
and he was besieged on all sides, and at every place he 
might be, by the afflicted. Humanity was then, no 
doubt, very much the same as now, and how busy would 
be the life of one, now, who could make the blind see, 
the lame walk, cleanse the lepers, make the deaf hear, 
raise the dead. So great was his reputation, that at one 
time we find that he had to take a ship to escape the mul- 
titude that pressed about him to be cured of their dis- 
eases. Again we find that he escaped to the mountain, 


but the multitude followed him. 
During this, the next to the last year of his ministry, 


Jesus chooses his twelve disciples, preaches the Sermon 
on the Mount, heals the centurion’s servant, raises the 
widow’s son, casts out the devils, stills the waters, feeds 
the five thousand, and walks upon the waters. 

During this year, he made a second circuit of Galilee 
with his twelve disciples. He ‘‘ went throughout every 
city and village, preaching and showing the glad tidings 
of the kingdom of God.’’ Before the end of this year, 
he empowered his disciples to cast out devils and cure dis- 
eases, and sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick, and himself made this third circuit of 
Galilee. 

Herod, having beheaded John the Baptist, and learn- 
ing of the miracles of Jesus, and knowing him to be 
‘* a preacher of righteousness of stern and awful sanctity,’’ 
believed him to be John risen from the dead, and know- 
ing of his mighty works, was seized with a remorseless 
tage as well as a secret dread, and sought to kill Jesus. 

The beginning of the last year of his earthly career, 
therefore, finds our Lord a fugitive on the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, out of Herod’s jurisdiction. But even in 
these distant seacoast cities his fame found him out, and 
he was soon again preaching and healing throughout 
distant places. During this last year, our Lord makes 
his fourth and fifth circuits of Galilee. Jesus departed 
from Capernaum for the last time to visit Jerusalem, and 
attend the Jewish Feast of the Tabernacles, which occurred 
in the Tenth month, and arrived in Jerusalem after an 
absence of a year and a haif. 

Through the hostility of those in authority, he again 
seeks a strange country, and crosses the Jordan, and 
makes a circuit of Perea, but returned in time for the 
feast of the Passover, after which he is betrayed by Judas, 
and crucified on the fifteenth of the Fourth month. 

It was during the last two years of his life, chiefly, 
that Jesus preached his great sermons, performed his 
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great miracles. During these three years, or a little more, 
he traveled through the whole of Palestine, visited almost 
every village and city, made five separate circuits of 
Galilee. Four times he went down to Jerusalem. Could 
any mere man do so much ? 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 47.—ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1895. 


JESUS APPEARS TO THE APOSTLES, THOMAS BEING 
PRESENT. 


GOLDEN ‘lexT.—Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.—John 20 : 29. 


Scripture readings : John 20: 24-29. 
TEACHING. 

The character of Thomas is one not unfrequently 
met with. Although he had been with the other disciples 
for a long time, and was presumably in full accord with 
them, he seems to have questioned the truthfulness of 
their statement that they had seen Jesus. In great mercy 
Jesus gave him the desired proof without which he would 
not believe that the words of the Master whom he had 
devotedly loved were true and had been fulfilled in the 
sight of the remaining ten disciples. 

It is not strange that he desired to see for himself, 
but one would have expected him to rejoice at the mes- 
sage of the rest,while hoping that the same blessed assur- 
ance might come to himself also. 

Jesus, with his accustomed gentleness and considera- 
tion for the feelings of those to whom it was necessary 
to administer a rebuke, said, ‘‘ Blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed.’’ 

Is there nut a deep lesson in this which is particularly 
applicable to members of a society organized as is ours? 

It our last lesson mention was made of the difficulty 
one experiences in trying to explain to others that they 
have heard the voice of the Lord speaking unto them. 

When the message is particularly to themselves it 
does not so much matter if they are not understood, but 
when it has reference to action in which the whole meet- 
ing or Society is concerned, it frequently becomes a 
grievous matter. 

If we are willing to learn from the past we will see 
that in the anti-slavery movement there were those who 
were able to ‘‘ hear the voice,’’ (which all now recognize 
was the voice of the Lord), long before others were able 
to hear it. 

Had there been a willingness to admit that God might 
have spoken to some and not to all, would there have 
been persecution? Certainly not. On the contrary, 
there would have been a condescension and love manifest 
in the consideration of the question as it applied to 
Society action, that would have but cemented the mem- 
bers more closely together. This is true of all questions 
that come before an organized body. 

The history of all advancement has been the same. 
Some few persons have seen the first faint glimmer of 
truth before the majority. Progress has ever been 
marked by the suffering of the pioneers in the new 
movement, and this cannot be changed until those who 
‘see the light’’ learn to be patient, remembering that 
those in the rear have no right to move-forward until God, 
not man, gives them the signal, and those in the rear 
aeknowledge that a perception of the truth comes to the 
few first, and candidly and fairly listen and consider when 
the earnest spirit of one who they know has ever sought 
to be faithful, is seen to be deeply exercised. 

We must remember that God’s message is not less 
trne or binding upon us because it comes to us through 
the medium of some other soul who has seen the vision 
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which our eyes may never behold. It may only be our 
duty to give heed to the witness within which says: 
«* The words of thy brother are true. Hear thou him.”’ 

Alas! there are many who have the spirit of 
Thomas—‘‘ Except I put my fingers in the print of the 
nails, I will not believe.’ And so they put obstructions 
in the way of the truth, dwarf their own souls, and 
wound the sensitive heart of one of God’s children who 
is seeking to be faithful to the command of his Lord. 
Yet for nineteen hundred years we have known that 
‘« Blessed are they which have not seen, and yet have 
believed.’’ 

Let us heed the double lesson of patience, con- 
descension, and love, remembering that on all important 
questions we must occupy either one or the other of the 
positions mentioned. Let us neither undervalue con- 
servatism nor yet uphold it beyond its proper limit. 

The revelations of truth come to him who is lowly 
and sincere of heart. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In all teaching, in all efforts toward awakening the 
mental or spiritual life of children or others, how true it 
is that the blessing of success rests with those who believe 
in possibilities which they have not yetseen! If a teacher 
wishes to draw out and cultivate the best that child-nature 
holds, he trusts, with a wonderful wisdom, in higher pos- 
sibilities than he has seen in the child. Who are they 
that lead us toward the good and true, but they who be- 
lieve in us, without having seen? Who are they that 
seem to endow us with a diviner strength than we knew, 
but they who believe we have that strength, and rest upon 
it before they see it manifested? Mind and spirit both 
respond surely to such wise trust. 

It is true also on the physical plane ; for even in gym- 
nasium practice the pupil trusts his muscles and sinews a 
little, each time, beyond what he has ever known them 
able to do before, until health, poise, symmetry, and 
vigor are established. 

In our First-Day School work this thought is of 
especial value. We must endeavor to awaken the inward 
witness for truth in the pupils ; for we know it is there 
before we have seen evidence of it. The more truly and 
practically we can rely upon it in our teaching, the more 
certainly and promptly will it manifest itself and reward 
our trust. 

In mission work it is the same. Blessed are those 
teachers who believe in the good within those whom they 
desire to help, and yet have not seen it. We know it is 
there ; we know it by faith long before we know it by 
sight, if we have regarded the inspired writings. 

‘*You can do better still’’ is the verdict which the 
night passes upon each day’s measure of obedience to the 
inner law. The Father of all leads us on in this way to- 
ward the higher life, by unceasingly calling upon us fora 
deeper, more genuine consecration than we have ever yet 
shown. Andstep by step the human soul responds to the 
divine leading, till the end brings inexpressible joy and 
peace. 


TRUE peace consists only in the possession of God ; 
and the possession of God here below is only to be found 
in submission to the faith and in obedience to the law.— 
Fénélon. 


Duty stands for the most part close at hand, unob- 
scured, simple, immediate. If any man has the will to 
hear her voice, to him is she willing to enter and to be 
his ready guest.—Francis Peabody. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

TRUTH. 
‘« Sow truth if thou the truth wouldst reap.’’ 
of man in all ages has endured temptations. Life is a 
continual warfare. The conflicting elements in our na- 
tures are at variance. ‘‘ The conscience of man,’’ says 
Barclay, ‘‘is the seat and throne of Godin him.’’ It 
was holiness in heart and life the early Friends taught. 
Is there a tendency to grow away from this strict adher- 
ence to truth and uprightness? In the effort to ‘‘ keep 
pace with the times’’ are we giving less attention to those 
little things we are admonished to observe? Little acts 
have great results. One false step may mara life. The 
mind and heart must be the regulators of moral conduct. 
If thoughts are pure, deeds will be pure. If no evil is 
allowed to enter the heart, none will come into the life. 

For ‘‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

‘¢ Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle to them 
all.’’ If we aid in adjusting the handle, if our shoulder 
is the support, are we entirely clear? Any moral ques- 
tion has but two sides. If a thing is not right it must be 
wrong. Great care should be taken in drawing the line, 
but a line must be drawn. Otherwise there is no check 
upon evil. We must guard the portals of our hearts and 
our homes. Let purity and chastity be the watchwords. 
Cultivate a sense of honor that is the root of true 
morality. 

The influence of a single noble life is incalculable. 
It is so wide-spread, so far-reaching in its results. We 
cannot trace the steps by which these results are attained. 
We may not even say, ‘‘ this hast thou done ”’ or ‘‘ that,’’ 
so imperceptible is the working, so indefinable the pro- 
cess. Such lives are based upon the rock of truth. 
They are formed and builded by the Divine power, and 
illuminated by the Light within, which gives a clear and 
distinct knowledge of truth. 

And still abideth these three, Friendship, Love, and 
Truth, and the greatest of these is Truth. 

Langhorne, Pa. 


The soul 


B. C. R. 


CutturE ALONE Not ENnoucH.—This is an age of 
culture ; but we must not forget that culture alone is only 
a refined name for selfishness. We too often hear its 
praises in the pulpit. We are told that we must develop 
our own powers, make the most of our talents, secure 
education, training, get a sense of beauty and propriety, 
follow art, secure polish ; become as wise, as strong, as 
cultured, indeed, as we can. All very well; but that 
does not take the poison out of the soul. The poison is 
selfishness ; and learning, manners, art, for selfish pur- 
poses, is no different in real character from strength or 
cunning used in a brutal instead of a cultivated way for 
one’s own enrichment or pleasure. The poet who went 
to prison the other day for two years is no better than 
the murderer or ravisher with whom he locks step, 
apostle of culture though he is. 

There is only one way to get the ugly out of the soul, 
and that is by the method of grace, taught well by Moses 
and best by Jesus Christ. It is by killing selfishness with 
the principle of love. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
Put that first in the soul, and it will cleanse it and make 
it fair and beautiful; nothing else can. The cure must 
be radical. Then add all the culture you will, the learn- 
ing, the art, the grace, the polish; but direct them to 
the purposes of grace, not the purposes of selfishness.— 
The Independent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tue Conference of Friends’ Associations will be held on 
this Seventh-day, at Trenton, beginning at 10.30 a. m. 
It will be, we have no doubt, an interesting gathering, 
and the Friends at Trenton have very kindly added an 
earnest invitation to all to come and enjoy the day. 





AN interesting meeting, the outgrowth of the recent 
Purity Congress in Baltimore, will be held in this city 
next Second-day (evening), and Third-day, at the rooms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 15th and 
Chestnut streets. A number of well-known citizens, of 
both sexes, and representing different religious organiza- 
tions, compose an honorary committee in connection with 
the arrangements. The program of exercises is elsewhere 
advertised in full. Our friends Aaron M. Powell, Isaac 
H. Clothier, Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, Josiah W. 
Leeds, Martha Schofield, Dr. O. E. Janney, Mary Tra- 
villa, and Anna Rice Powell are among those who will 
take part or contribute papers. It is hoped that an im- 


pression may be made in this city corresponding to that 
at Baltimore. 





One of the sources of evil, particularly specified by 
one of the speakers at the Purity Congress, is the ‘ va- 
riety stage.’’ This is an affliction of the large cities, 
and its influence is perhaps not generally appreciated. It 
is a constant temptation, the speaker said, to youth of 
both sexes, and thousands find such places the open door 
to lives of immorality and degradation. No doubt there 
is a difference between the low performances of the 
‘* variety stage’’ and those of the ‘‘ stage’’ proper, but 
how wide it is or how well-defined may well be a question 
for serious consideration by those whose tastes attract 
them strongly to the theatre. The stream of what is 
called dramatic art, as we see it flowing in our own day, 
bears upon its surface much that is unquestionably evil. 





THE question of war or peace is continually present 
in Europe, and within a few days it has been considered 
a critical one, in relation to the disturbed condition of 
Turkey. But there is evidently a serious sense, among 
those responsible for the government of the nations, of 
the terrible consequences of a war at this time. Lord 
Salisbury, the English ‘‘ Premier,’’ in a speech in London, 
on Seventh-day evening, in which he considered at length 
the Turkish problem, signified his feeling on this point. 
‘« The danger is,’’ he said, ‘‘ that if the Ottoman Empire 
falls, it would not be merely a danger that would threaten 
its territory, but it would be the danger that the fire there 
lit would spread to other nations, involving all that is 


most powerful and civilized in Europe in a dangerous 
conflict.”’ 





Wuart the future is to bring forth in regard to this no | 
one can feel sure. 


The pressure of militarism is appar- 
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ently little abated anywhere, and it is painful to see that 
the new commander-in.chief of the English armies, 
General Lord Wolseley, makes no secret, but quite the 
contrary, of his purpose to establish, if possible, in the 
United Kingdom, the continental system that all persons 
of the proper age must be enrolled in the army Sucha 
demand for military service as this would be has never 
been made in England,—not, at least, in modern times. 
But we have faith that other views than those of General 
Wolseley will prevail. 





AN interesting discussion appears elsewhere, from the 
London Friend, of the position of women in meetings for 
business. It must be kept in mind, as the reader pro- 
ceeds, that the details presented apply simply to meetings 
in Great Britain. Thestatement will be noted that while 
it is said that the yearly meeting consists ‘‘ of all the 
members,’’ yet as a matter of fact ‘‘ it consists of the 
members of one sex only.’ This was the old rule. 
Women’s meetings had their purpose, but it was strictly 
limited, and altogether subordinate. The business of the 
Society was really transacted in men’s meeting. The 
recognition of the equality of women, and of their right 
to and right qualification for a joint care of the Society 
was of slow growth. 


At Manchester, England, this week, the Friends’ 
Conference has been in session. This was expected to be 
a gathering fully as large as the yearly meeting in London. 
Its character is much like that of our biennial conferences, 
the next of which is to be held at Swarthmore. General 
subjects and special themes of interest to the Society re- 
ceived consideration. They are as follows : 

‘« Early Quakerism: Its Spirit and Power. 

‘« Has Quakerism a Message to the World, To-day. 

‘The Relation between Adult Schools and Mission 
Meetings and the organization of the Society of Friends. 

‘‘The Attitude of the Society of Friends toward 
Social Questions. 

‘*The Attitude of the Society of Friends towards 
Modern Thought. 

‘« The More Effective Presentation of Spiritual Truth. 

‘« The Vitalising of our Meetings for Worship.’’ 

Those appointed to read papers or speak, included 
many whose names are more or less familiar to us. The 
list was as follows: Matilda Sturge, Frederick Sessions, 
W. C. Braithwaite, J. Wilhelm Rowntree, Gulielma Cros- 
field, Ellwood Brockbank, J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., Frances 
Thompson, Edward Grubb, Joshua Rowntree, Hannah M. 
Doncaster, Mary G. Hopkins, J. Bevan Braithwaite, 
J. Rendel Harris, Silvanus P. Thompson, John William 
Graham, Wm. Edward Turner, Mary Snowden Braith- 
waite, Joseph Rowntree, Richard H. Thomas, Anne 
Warner Marsh, John T. Dorland, H. Vigurs Harris, 
Howard Nicholson. 


‘« A FAITH that fails not nor murmurs in hours of suffer- 
ing is like a lamp burning in the home. It makes the 
chamber of pain a little sanctuary, a holy of holies, which 
none can enter but with quiet reverence. Do you think 
such suffering, so sustained, so radiant, performs no min- 
istry of blessing for those who witness it? We must not 
think that when God lays us aside from active service, 
shuts us in and calls us to suffer, he is stopping our use- 
fulness for the time. Besides the enriching of our own 
lives for new ministries when we come again from the 
shadows, our suffering may become meanwhile a school 
for other lives, our faith and peace unspoken sermons on 
the power of God’s love and grace.”’ 
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BIRTHS. 


ROGERS.—At Asheville, North Carolina, Eighth month 22d, 
1895, a daughter to H. Taylor and Mary E. Rogers, whose name is 
Sarah T. Rogers. 

TOMLINSON.—At Bustleton, Philadelphia, Tenth month, 11, 
1895, to Albert S. and Mary H. Tomlinson, a daughter, who is named 
Eleanor Beatrice. 

WEBSTER.—In Plymouth, Pa., Tenth month 31, 1895, to Davis 
J. and Lydia P. Webster, a son, who is named Thomas Ellwood. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRINTON — RAKESTRAW.—At their home in Christiana, 
Pa., Tenth month 23, 1895, under the care of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Maurice Jackson Brinton, son of William P. and Mary 
E. Brinton, and Gertrude Rakestraw, daughter of Henry and M. 
Jennie Rakestraw, both of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 


HOGE—BROWN.—On the 17th of Tenth month, 1895, Gulielma 
P., daughter of William H. and Martha Jane Brown, to George Hoge, 
son of William and Rachel E. Hoge; all members of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Lincoln, Va. 

LIVEZEY— PUSEY.—Tenth month 17, 1895, with the approba- 
tion of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Edwin Livezey, son of Jo- 
seph B.and Elma H. Livezey, of Mt. Royal, N. J.,to Sarah J., 


daughter of Jesse D. and the late Hannah D. Pusey, of Londoh 
Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BOGERT.—At her home in Plainfield, N. J., on the 6th of Elev- 
enth month, 1895, Rachel, widow of the late Henry A. Bogert, aged 
69 years. 

The place left vacant by the death of this dear Friend cannot be 
easily filled. A wise mether, who was concerned to lead her children 
in the way of truth; akind neighbor, everready with a cheerful and 
helpful word ; a Friend, faithful in the attendance and work of her 
meeting, and desirous of living a life consistent with her Christian 
profession. Her dear, motherly face and presence are sadly missed 
from our meeting. M. V. 

FAWCETT.—Near Zanesfield, Ohio, Tenth month 17, 1895, of 
typhoid fever, with heart trouble, Oliver Fawcett, in his 78th year; a 
member of Green River Monthly Meeting. 

A notice in a local newspaper, forwarded by a member of the 
family, says: Oliver, the son of Elijah and Phebe Fawcett, was born 
in Frederick county, Virginia, Second month 5, 1818. Moved to 
Highland county, Ohio, in 1822, and from there to Clinton county, in 
1823. There the family remained eleven years. In 1834 they moved 
to the farm near Walnut Grove, owned by the deceased at his death. 
In 1861 he was married to Lucetta, daughter of Jonathan and Sarah 
Thomas. In 1862 he moved to Zanesfield, continuing there in the 
mercantile business. Before coming to this place, he purchased the 
farm on which he lived at his death. In 1872 he moved with his 
family to the beautiful home in which he died. With Lucetta, his 
first companion, he lived happily until Fourth month 25, 1888, when 
she was called to her reward. In Fifth month, 1895, he was united 
in marriage with Elizabeth Coover, daughter of Robert and Hannah 
Watkins and widow of William Coover. With this companion he 
continued life’s journey in happiness and contentment until his death. 

The deceased was one of a family of fifteen children, seven of 
whom grew to maturity. Their names in the order of their ages were 
Louisa, Talitha, Charles, Oliver, Jeanette, Jerome, and Cayus. Of 
the seven children but two survive, three having been called within the 
last five months. The deceased was an ardent believer in the faith of 
the Friends, having been a life-long member. He endeavored con- 
tinuously to walk in the footsteps of the Master, and in his life and 
actions show forth his blessed teachings to all men. He believed the 
prime duty of Christian living was taught in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.’’ His love to the Master was manifested 
in his attitude to his fellow man, whose needs were often supplied to 
the sacrifice of his own comfort. His illness was almost two weeks in 
duration, and was ended by a prolonged yet peaceful death. He 
wished that he might have lived longer, but was ready to submit to the 
will of the One that doeth all things well. 


HEACOCK .—Miles S. Heacock was born in Bucks Co., Pa., 
Tenth month 15, 1813, and died at his home in Dublin, Ind., Tenth 
month 17, 1895. 

With his parents, John and Christiana Heacock, he moved to In- 
diana from Pennsylvania, in 1835, residing in Dublin and vicinity since 
that so-called early pioneer time. He was a member of the Friends’ 
Society, a man of integrity and honor. He was laid to rest beside his 
wife, who had preceded him twenty years. * 

JACKSON.—At Jericho, L. I., Eleventh month 3, 1895, after a 
short illness, M. Franklin Jackson, in the 26th year of his age, only 
child of Sidney W. and the late Caroline Jackson. All members of 
Jericho Monthly Meeting. 
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ORMSBY.—On the evening of Eleventh month 4, 1895, Jane, 
widow of Henry Ormsby, aged 84 years. Interment at Fair Hill, 
Philadelphia. 

PEARSON,—Eleventh month 6, 1895, at the residence of her 
father-in-law, Robert Pearson, Philadelphia, Rosannah Smith, wife of 
C. Edgar Pearson, aged 23 years. Interment at Abington meeting 
ground. 

TERRY.—Tenth month 14, 1895, at Leroy, Marion Co., Fla. 
Abbie Van Trump Terry, daughter of Charles and Susan H. Trump. 

Interred in Friends’ burying ground, Baltimore. 

YOUNG.—At his residence, La Porte, Indiana, on the 21st of 
Tenth month, 1895, Charles W. Young, in the 62d year of his age. 

Truly beloved by all, his absence leaves a void that can never be 
filled. His kind and amiable disposition endeared him to all with 
whom he became acquainted. , 


CorRECTION.—Lydia Tyson was buried at Middletown (Lang- 
horne) not at Horsham. 





DR. JAMES E. GARRETSON. 


A notice of the death of this good man appeared recently in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and there has also been much said in 
the public press elsewhere appreciative of his work and character. 
But these words are all inadequate, as they seem not to touch the finer 
side, the real man, that was little known even to many who were in 
daily contact with him. 

While Dr. Garretson was prominent as a surgeon, a teacher, 
a writer, and a deep thinker, and a truly religious man with 
beautiful qualities of mind and heart, the crowning one was his 
abounding love for humanity. 

To know the real man was to have seen him by the bedside of the 
sick, the poor, the sorrowful, and the sinning. There he seemed God 
inspired to try to save, and his tenderness and sympathy were Christ- 
like. Through forty years of arduous, professional work he was never 
too busy to respond to appeals for help, and they were multitudinous. 
The world knew him and loved him, but the little ones rejected of 
men could they tell the story, the refrain would be : ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.’’ * * 


PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


: CorPORAL punishment is one-sided. 
corporal punishment, as Herbert Spencer has shown, is 
associated with man in the childhood of the world. It 
is the savage, who has not patience to reason or explain, 


Besides, 


who strikes. Corporal punishment can seldom be ad- 
ministered without passion. When we show excitement, 
we give signs of weakness. 

Besides corporal punishment, there are other punish- 
ments which are not justifiable. Toshut up a child ina dark 
room is to spur its imagination into wild fancies. Dark- 
ness isa bad companion. It will contract and terrify the 
child. Denying children the necessary amount of sleep 
or food, exposing them to the inclemency of the weather, 
withholding from them for too long a time the tokens of 
affection, treating them as strangers or as enemies, or 
ignoring them altogether,—these are measures which do 
more harm than good. Punishment should be of such a 
nature that, if necessary, the parents can share it with 
the children. The child must know that it cannot suffer 
alone physically, much less morally. Its suffering brings 
suffering to others. This is the lesson which will develop 
the social element in the child. In the second place, we 
must correct the faults of the child by its virtues ; that is to 
say, the strong qualities of the mind must spur the weak 
faculties into play. If a child is physically strong, but 
morally weak,let the parent hold up to view the two sides of 
its nature,until the physically strong child shall be ashamed 
of its moral cowardice. Let the child look into the 
mirror and see first the robust, healthy, powerfully built 
frame ; let it look again into the mirror, and see the small, 
selfish soul. To make the higher nature shrink from the 
lower nature and feel uncomfortable in its presence; to 
make the discipline self-administrative, the fault self- 
corrective,—this is the economic principle in educa- 
tion.—ZJnternational Journal of Ethics. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

(Our report of the meeting, in our issue of the 2d inst., closed with 
Second-day afternoon (Tenth month 28). The following reached us 
too late to be conveniently inserted in issue of Eleventh month 9. ] 
On Second-day evening, the 28th, a meeting was held in 
the interests of First-day schools. Names of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee were read, also name of delegates 
to the Conference, followed by the reading of epistles 
from Philadelphia, Genesee, and New York, which called 
forth many expressions of satisfaction and encouragement. 
The address of the evening was given by William J. Hall, 
and was thought to be a valuable addition to our First- 
day school literature, as well for its spirit as its manner, 
and it was requested that it be published in full. 

Third-day morning, 29th, Jeremiah Hayhurst visited 
the women’s meeting. He felt it to be his mission to 
entreat the mothers not to lose an opportunity to influ- 
ence the children as their power over them for good he 
felt to be great. Rachel W. Bond asked that all who 
were discouraged should gather in prayer and the strength 
would be given them to perform their duty. 

A communication was read from the Educational 
Committee appointed to take charge of the Educationa! 
Conference to meet next summer at Swarthmore, asking 
the Yearly Meeting to appoint delegates to that body. 
A Nominating Committee was appointed to select suitable 
persons. The annual report of the Press Committee was 
read, showing much faithful and painstaking work accom- 
plished, and the hearty sympathy and cordial codperation 
of many editors, ministers, and others. There was much 
expression as to the broadness and fullness of the report. 
The committee was continued with the addition of Lucy 
Cooper Walker. An appropriation of $75 was asked to 


be given the committee that it might not be hampered 
by want of funds,—the recent Purity Congress making ail 


to feel anew the importance of this work. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee were 
read and approved. 

Third-day afternoon: The afternoon session was 
mainly occupied in considering the state of Society as 
shown by the answers to the queries. The thought was 
expressed that while the answers to these queries may seem 
to many monotonous, it must be remembered that in this 
way these important questions can be brought freshly be- 
fore each member of the church, and that if each one will 
apply them individually to her daily life, they must be a 
source of help and strength. 

An interesting report from the Indian Committee was 
read and approved and much satisfaction expressed that 
the committee seemed on the watch to further the good 
of this people. 

Epistles from Genesee and Illinois were then read. 

On Third-day evening, the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on Philanthropic Labor held a large and interesting 
meeting. The subject of Purity in Literature occupied 
the greater part of the evening, Pauline W. Holme and 
Alice C. Robinson very ably treating this subject. The 
latter urged that a closer sympathy between parents and 
children be cultivated that the former may be able to 
guide the reading of their children, and in this way 
save many lives which might otherwise be wrecked. Eli 
M. Lamb gave an account of the object and work of the 
Purity Alliance and hoped one would be established in 
each monthly meeting. He kindly offered to give any 
such meeting information upon the subject upon applica- 
tion. The meeting closed with an address by Jonathan 
K. Taylor, on the ‘‘ Local Veto’’ movement which was 
listened to with close attention. 

On Fourth-day morning, the 3oth, reports of the fol- 
lowing Committees were read and approved. To appoint 
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Frieiuds to serve on Representative Committee for the en- 
suing year ; to examine Treasurer’s accounts ; to nominate 
delegates to the Educational Conference to be held at 
Swarthmore next year ; and report of the Committee on 
Education and the disbursement of the income of the Fair 
Hill Fund. An interesting and full report of the Philan- 
thropic Committee was read, also a proposition from the 
Executive Committee of the Philanthropic Union which 
met in Canada last August, that an additional Query be 
added to the twelve already existing: ‘‘ What practical 
Christian work is conducted by the Monthly Meeting?’’ 
A committee was appointed to consider the question. 
The standing committee on the distribution of the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was released, and 
a new one appointed (in women’s meeting). 

On Fourth-day afternoon a large conference of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day Schools was 
held at 3 o’clock, at which epistles from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois were read. The one from Indiana was 
thought to be particularly satisfactory, as it told what was 
being done in the schools, and gave helpful suggestions 
which will be of practical use to all engaged in the same 
work. The thought was expressed that if those who feel 
not qualified to teach in the First-day schools would be 
willing to enter prayerfully into the work, the capacity 
would be given them and the work made a blessing to 
them. It was thought best that the classes should not be 
too large, as the teacher should be able to study the 
nature and needs of each child so as to develop it in the 
propermanner. Mary Travilla gave a beautiful and help- 
ful talk, in which she said the lesson learned at the First- 
day school should be applied to the practical affairs dur- 
ing the week, and gave several instances in which the 
children thus taught were able to overcome cemptations. 
Her aspiration was that she might not only teach Friends’ 
views, the lessons contained in the Lesson Leaves, and 
the truths of the Bible, but arouse an earnest desire in 
the boys and girls to put into practice during the week 
what they have learned, and thus mind the Light which 
must spread the cause of righteousness abroad. 

Fourth-day evening the usual religious meeting was 
held, at which Mary Travilla, Nathaniel Richardson, 
John J. Cornell, Jeremiah Hayhurst, and Haviland Hull 
spoke to a large gathering. 

Fifth-day morning. John J. Cornell, accompanied 
by William Wood, paid the women’s meeting a visit. He 
spoke feelingly to the different conditions of mind ot 
those in the gathering, and especially asked those hold- 
ing high positions in the meeting to pray for help for the 
right performance of their duty. The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the proposition of a new Query, con- 
tained in the report of the Philanthropic Committee, 
reported that after careful consideration they would 
recommend that a copy of the proposition be printed in 
the Extracts of the yearly meeting, the committee be 
continued, and report at the yearly meeting next year. 
Which action was approved. 

The report of the Committee on Isolated and Absent 
Members was read, showing that reports of the proceed- 
ings of the yearly meeting had been sent to each one 
and that our monthly meeting had also sent letters to 
these members. This action is also. contemplated by 
other monthly meetings. The. report of the committee 
to nominate persons to serve on the First-day School 
Committee was read and approved. A communication 
from the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Church, 
inviting the codperation of the Yearly Meeting in sup- 
pressing the traffic in drink, was read, endorsed by the 
meeting, and referred to the Philanthropic Committee 
for action. 
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On Fifth-day afternoon a -communication from 
Friends in Nebraska, asking the meeting to consider the 
trouble in Cuba, was read, endorsed by the meeting, and 
referred to the Philanthropic Committee for action. 
Epistles in answer to those received from other yearly 
meetings were read, approved, and directed to be for- 
warded. The treasurer’s report, giving in detail the 
receipts and expenditures for the year, was submitted. 
The Auditing Committee reported the accounts in a satis- 
factory condition, and recommended the reappointment 
of Elisha H. Walker as treasurer for the ensuing year, 
which met the approval of the meeting.- Committees to 
assist the clerks in revising the minutes of the yearly 
meeting for publication, and to examine and correct 
epistles were appointed. 

Information was forwarded to the women’s meeting 
that the subject of holding the yearly meeting hereafter 
in joint session had come before the men’s meeting. A 
large committee was appointed to consider the matter 
and report at an early session next year. 

With many expressions of thankfulness for the spirit 
of love and forbearance which had characterized all the 
meetings, thus showing that in variety of thought there 
can be harmony, the meeting closed. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
[Exrracr from letter.] On Tenth month 27, as ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee (New York), 
quite a number of Friends and neighbors met at the 
quaint and pleasantly situated Coeyman’s meeting-house, 
about fifteen miles south of Albany. 

Robert and Esther H. Barnes arrived at Coxsackie on 
Seventh-day afternoon, and were taken to Martha 
Powell’s, where they met avery interesting family. I ar- 
rived at Coxsackie by boat, at 8 a. m., First-day. There 
Arthur, son of Wm. Bedell, met me, and we had a nice 
drive through the clean and pretty village up the hill 
to a beautiful table-land called the Flats, then over a 
good road to his father’s home. William Bedell’s 
family numbers six,—himself, wife, two daughters, and 
two sons. This is one of several families who can by 
prayerful and united work with Divine help make a 
strong majority for good all around the dear old historic 
place, where so many cherished worthies lived and 
labored. 

The meeting gathered into an impressive silence, a 
spiritual want soon became manifest, and was tenderly 
led by Esther H. Barnes in prayer. Robert Barnes gave 
us counsel in ministry that we felt to be most timely and 
suitable, followed by Esther in a plea for right living, 
urging attention to impressions of duty, always in evi- 
dence when we are willing, that would make that meet- 
ing a fountain of joy and life like a river of peace. 
Robert made a prayer that was at once hopeful, helpful, 
and full of the spirit, a fitting close to the vocal exercises. 

From expressions after the meeting, of persons in the 
audience, we left, feeling there were plenty in numbers to 
restore the weekly meetings (instead of once a month as 
now held), if they could be made conscious of it. 

J. 4a. BR. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Byberry on 
the 7th inst. There was a good attendance. In the first 
meeting there was vocal ministry by Joel Borton, William 
Way, Watson Tomlinson, and Harriet E. Kirk. The 
business included the usual reading of the answers to the 
First, Second, and Eighth Queries. The decease of John 
Jackson Moore, of Richland, a member of the Yearly 
Meeting Representative Committee from this Quarter, was 
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noted in men’s meeting, but it was decided not to take 
action as to filling the vacancy. (The usual committee 
to bring forward names of members of the Representative 
Committee will be appointed in Second month, at Abing- 
ton.) The reports from monthly meetings showed that 
two of them, Abington and Horsham, now meet in joint 
session. 


John J. Cornell has obtained a minute from Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting to attend and appoint a few meet- 
ings in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. He expects to 
make the visit about the beginning of next month, when 
appointments, etc., will be, we presume, more definitely 
announced. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TIMES AND PLACES OF MEETINGS. 


A FRIEND who is now deceased had data by which he 
could inform as to the number of ministers at the time of 
the Separation in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and how 
they were divided ; he also from time to time ascertained 
their relative numbers. It has been thought that in 
stating the facilities for getting to the several meeting- 
houses, some data as to the number of recorded minis- 
ters, as well as those not so recorded, may not be without 
interest, and in giving the several locations in Philadel- 
phia Quarter it may be stated that in answer to inquiries 
there are eleven recorded ministers within its limits, and 
twenty-one others who speak at times, but have not been 
recorded. 

It is proposed from time to time to give like informa- 
tion in regard to other quarterly and yearly meetings. 

Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, is about two 
squares from the Pennsylvania railroad depot, five from 
the Reading, and twelve from the B. & O. Street cars 
pass on Race Street, and Fifteenth Street, and those on 
Arch Street, Vine Street, and Sixteenth Street are one 
square distant. 

West Philadelphia meeting-house, at Thirty-fifth 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, may be reached by the 
Market Street or Lancaster Avenue branch of Walnut 
Street line. 

Green Street, at corner of Fourth Street, is passed by 
cars on Fourth Street and on Green Street, and the Third 
Street and Fifth Street lines are one square distant. 

Girard Avenue, at the corner of Seventeenth Street, 
is passed by the Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue 
lines, and those on Sixteenth Street, Eighteenth Street, 
and Ridge Avenue are one square distant. 

Fair Hill, at Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street. 
The Tenth and Eleventh Streets, and Fourth and Eighth 
Streets (Germantown) cars pass the the house. The 
Junction Station of Pennsylvania and Reading roads is 
about five squares distant. 

Germantown, on School Street, above Main. The 
Fourth and Eighth Street (Germantown) line is within 
a half a square, and the Reading depot about four squares 
distant. 

Frankford, at Unity and Waln Streets, the Fifth and 
Sixth Streets, and Second and Third Streets, Frankford 
lines, about two squares distant, and the Reading and 
Pennsylvania stations about the same distance. 

Spruce Street, corner of Ninth Street, is passed by 
street cars on Spruce Street, and Ninth Street, whilst 
those on Eighth Street, Tenth Street, Pine, and Walnut 
streets, are a square off. 

Merion is half a mile from Narberth station, on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Benedict D. Leedom, E. Mana- 
yunk, may be addressed. 
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Haverford, about half a mile from Grassland, on 
Philadelphia & Newtown Square branch of Pennsylvania 
railroad, and two miles trom Ardmore on the main line. 
Address George Dickinson, Ardmore, or John Leedom, 
Manoa. 

Radnor, about a mile from Raduor Station, on Penn- 
sylvania railroad. The monthly is the only meeting held 
there. 

Valley meeting-house, three-fourths of a mile from 
Maple Station, on Chester Valley railroad, (operated by 
Phila. & Reading), and two miles from Port Kennedy, 
on Reading main line. Address Jos. R. Walker, New 
Centreville. 

Schuylkill meeting, about a mile from Pheenixville, 
which is reached by both Pennsylvania and Reading lines. 
Address Daniel F. Moore, Pheenixville, Pa. 

Reading meeting, near 6th and Walnut streets, about 
five squares from the Franklin street Station of the Read- 
ing railroad. Address, Beulah H. Pierson, 852 Hampden 
street, Reading, Pa. 

Maiden Creek is not now regularly used. Nearest 
station is Maiden Creek, on Slatington branch of Reading 
{about ten miles from Reading); no trains run on First- 
day. Blandon, on the East Penn road, is the nearest 
station on this road, and about one and one-half miles 
distant. Address Thomas Lightfoot, or James Meredith, 
Maiden Creek, Pa. * * 


BOOK NOTICES. 


‘TOWNSEND Harris, First AMERICAN ENVOY TO JAPAN. 
By William Elliot Griffis Pp. viii. and 352. $2 00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 

The history of American intercourse with Japan be- 
gins with the visit of Commodore M. C. Perry and his 
ships to that country in 1852. This is very fully de- 
scribed in his official reports, and is alluded to in Bayard 
Taylor’s book of travel, ‘‘ India, China, and Japan.’’ 
Following that visit came the appointment of Townsend 
Harris, of New York, to be Consul-General to Japan. 
This was made in 1855, and he reached the place assigned 
him for his residence, Shimoda, a village on an exposed 
roadstead, south of Tokio, in the Eighth month, 1856. 
Beginning then, he kept a journal, which he continued 
until the close of the Second month, 1858. This journal 
of rather less than two years forms the bulk of the pres- 
ent volume. To it the editor, W. E. Griffis, who is 
known as the author of several works on Japan, has 
added necessary details as to Harris’s earlier life and 
subsequent career. He was born at Sandy Hill, Wash- 
ington county, N. Y., in 1804, and after fourteen years 
in his native village, thirty-two as a merchant in New 
York city, and six on the Pacific Ocean and Oriental 
countries, was sent on the Japan mission. 

The journals furnish a vivid and very interesting ac- 
count of his experiences, residing in the then ‘‘ hermit ’’ 
kingdom, and pressing its official class for a larger liberty 
of trade and intercourse between its people and those of 
the United States. Japan was then, we must remember, 
closed against nearly the whole outside world, (the 


this it is one of the marvels of the century to observe 
how much change has been wrought in the forty years 
since Harris landed at Shimoda. Japan is now accorded 
and has assumed a place among ‘the nations of the 
earth,’’ and is proving herself to have great shrewdness, 
adaptability, industry, and ambition. Harris negotiated 
at Yedo, early in 1858, a commercial treaty which 
granted to the United States rights of trade and __resi- 
dence, etc., very much greater than Commodore Perry 
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had obtained, and upon which, in fact, the fabric of our 
subsequent intercourse has been built up. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1859, United States Minister Resident to 
Japan, and he remained at Yedo until 1861, when he 
He died in New York in 


resigned and returned home’ 
1878. 


PicrURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; OR, SVEA AND HER CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. Woods Baker. 8vo. Pp. xiv. and 
408 New York: Anson D. F. Randolph Co. 

This is a very readable description of Sweden, its 
people, their institutions, history, and manners. The 
style is familiar and simple, and the book would be en- 
joyed even by children. The author says in her preface 
that she ‘‘ has lived many years in Svea’s dominion, and 
is well acquainted with her fireside doings.’’ This ac- 
quaintance appears abundantly in the course of the work, 
and commands the respect of the reader for her state- 
ments. The arrangement is not especially systematic, 
but this does not seem very important. The chapters 
are short, and they are grouped under general headings 
which relate to the present condition of the country, its 
home life, its educational system, the geography, etc., of 
the outlying and northern parts, legends and folk-lore, 
and a historical sketch, beginning with the- renowned 
Gustavus Vasa. 

The notable feature of the book is its wealth of il- 
lustrations. They are not only numerous, but many of 
them are fine reproductions of pictures, beautiful views 
of scenery, etc. The book ought to be both instructive 
and pleasing to many readers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


ELEVENTH MonrTH 9g, 1895.—Weather dull and threaten- 
ing, but the atmosphere clear of mist or fog. Out be- 
tween six and seven in the morning. Met a’keen-eyed 
(I ought to say keen-eared) friend who told me of a 
winter wren duet then in progress in a near-by maple 
tree. Found the tree and the birds without difficulty, 
but must frankly say that the wrens would not have been 
observed, except for my friend’s timely hint, for there 
was an English sparrow chorus in the same tree at the 
time. Both wrens were singing, it is true, as though in 
joyous rivalry, but their notes were not loud as compared 
with the voices of the noisy sparrows. Still, when lo- 
cated and attentively listened to, the wren songs were 
very sweet. Whatever may be the latent vocal powers of 
this bird (my personal acquaintance is slight), its song 
does not at this season at all equal the hearty notes of its 
summer cousin, the common house wren. 

The casual observer may be interested to know that 
the winter wren is a somewhat smaller bird than the 
summer wren, with a shorter tail, and if possible a more 
impudent air. It is not a rare bird with us in the colder 
months, along sheltered water courses ; but I have never 
shot the bird and never had a specimen actually in hand. 

Speaking of an impudent air, or rather an impudent 


| bird action, I to-day saw an English sparrow boldly attack 
Dutch had some special privileges), and remembering | 


a flying pigeon; and the pigeon paid not the slightest 


| attention to the repeated onsets of the-sparrow, so far as 


I could observe. 

The warm-colored brown creepers, with their curious, 
curved bills, and their marvelous acrobatic qualities, are 
again our familiar associates, and one of them recently 
permitted me a short-range inspection. They feed upon 
the insects which infest the trunks of trees, and associate 
intimately with nuthatches and woodpeckers. They are 
ever active, and their motions, though more or less 
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monotonous, are always interesting because of the inces- 
sant motion of the birds. The creepers belong to a 
small group of birds, quite different from their above- 
named associates. ‘The tail of the creeper resembles the 
tail of the woodpecker, consisting of strong, pointed 
feathers, which assist the bird in maintaining a firm hold 
against the bark of the tree. 7 


EUROPEAN IDEA OF OUR WOMEN. 

Harper’s Bazar. 
WE all know what England and other countries of the 
Old World think of the American girl, who has been 
publicly described, discussed, analyzed unceasingly over 
there for the last few years. What the transatlantic 
opinion is of our women generally has not been so freely 
divulged, and is not,therefore, familiar. But educated Eu- 
ropeans, notably Britons, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
whether they have traveled here, or observed our wander- 
ing sisters abroad, make no secret of their views; are 
inclined, indeed, to seize occasion to enlighten us on 
the subject. 

Their concurrent testimony is that our women are 
spoiled—spoiled by the constant flattery, indulgence, and 
homage of all their masculine kindred, associates, and ac- 
quaintances. They deprecate the concessions continually 
made to them, the special favor always shown them, the 
anxiety displayed to conciliate them. Our friends across 
the water say that they are treated as superior beings ; 
that what we call our appreciation of them is little less 
than worship ; that it injures us as well as them ; that it 
will, in time, injure both irreparably. They are in dead 
earnest, and seen to be deeply troubled that we do not 
establish a much needed reform. 

Europeans base their idea of our treatment of our 
women on their treatment of their women. Between the 
New World and the Old World there is, in this respect, 
a marked difference certainly. Their view is one of 
comparison. If they are right, we must be wrong. We 
are entirely conscious of the great consideration we give 
women, of the deference we pay them. Wedo not regard 
ourselves as in excess, but the Europeans as deficient in 
this regard. They should imitate the example we hold, 
not we theirs, which, to our mind, would be retrogressive. 
We are pained, when abroad, at the degradation of the 
sex in the rural regions ; at their lack of education and 
opportunity ; at the manner in which they are kept down. 
The Old World seems to consider women inferior; its 
conduct toward them indicates this; and many foreign- 
ers avow it, and insist on it. We put women on our 
level, and do the best we can to make them comfortable, 
independent, and contented. 


THe Sweet Brier.—Among the many old-fashioned 
flowers which have retained the love of the people, few 


are better known than the sweet brier. In addition to 
the delightful odor which the rosy flowers disperse, the 
leaves are covered with a glandular exudation, which 
gives it a pleasant fragrance at all seasons, whether the 
rose bush is in bloom or not. Besides this, it is some- 
what of a rambler, and will take the place of the climb- 
ing rose. An additional merit is that it is perfectly 
- hardy in our climate, when not planted in the full sun, 
for it does not like the American summer heats. In the 
fall of the year and until early winter has passed, the 
scarlet fruit,—or as they are popularly called, the ‘* hips ’’ 
of the rose, are attractive, so that in one respect or an- 
other, a sweet brier rose will give pleasure all the year 
round.—Mechans’ Monthly. 








Evucational Department. 


MARY S. LIPPINCOTT’S SCHOOL, 1848. 
THE following advertisement of Mary S. Lippincott’s celebrated 
school for Girls, at Moorestown, N. J., is taken from the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, in 1848: 


MoorEsTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL For GIRLS is located in the 
vicinity of the village of M>orestown, on the Stage road leading from 
Camden to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 

The course of Tuition embraces all the important branches of a 
liberal English Education. 

The school year commences the Ist of roth month, and continues 
43 weeks.—Price $115, one-half payable in advance, the other at the 
middle of the Term. No extra charge, except $10, to such as are in- 
structed in Drawing. 

Principals. 
Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, 
Mary S. Lippincott, Edith Newlin. 
Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. 

References,—Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner of Market and 2d 

streets, Philadelphia ; Amos Willitts, New York. 


Teachers. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—Last spring much fear was en- 
tertained that the literary societies of the College would lapse into 
mere forms. An apparent lack of interest on behalf of the young 
men in particular and a suspension of the meetings of one of the so- 
cieties was the cause for this fear on behalf of those who held high 
the value of these institutions. This fall’s term seems to have awak- 
ened a fresh spirit, the Eunomian has arisen from its lethargy of the 
past, new men have been initiated, and the meetings of all three so- 
cieties, the Somerville, Eunomian, and Delphic, have been models for 
regularity of attendance, interest of the members, and excellence of 
literary work done. Carolien H. Chambers, ’96, presides over the 
Somerville, while the Eunomians have chosen Percival Parrish, ’96, 
and the Delphic, William John Morrison, ’96, as their presidents. 

On Third-day evening, the 12th, Gerrit H. Serviss, of New York, 
gave a most interesting illustrated lecture before the College. His 
subject was the “* Making of Worlds.” 

At the last meeting of the Young Friends’ Association the clause 
of the by-laws governing the time for holding the meetings was 
changed. The meetings will now be held on the evening of the third 
First-day of each month at 7.45 o'clock instead of on the first First- 
day as was formerly the case. The meetings have been most inter- 
esting thus far this year, and the College feels that the Association is 
filling a place in the life at Swarthmore which has long been vacant. 

The Latin Seminary was reorganized for the term of 1895-96 on 
last Third-day evening. The seminary is under the leadership of Prof. 
Ferris W. Price, and membership in it is open to all classical students. 
At this meeting the plan of work for the year was mapped out, and 
Helen S. Marshall, ’99, was elected secretary. Each meeting will be 
devoted to a special topic touching upon the influences which customs, 
opinions, and beliefs have exerted upon the literature of the Romans. 
The first topic will most probably be ‘‘ Pantheism : Its Influence upon 
Latin Literature.’’ 

The last issue of the Phenix contuined a valuable article describ- 
ing the Benjamin West House, which is situated on the east campus of 
the College. The article was written by Mary Rice Miller, of New 
York, and was accompanied by an excellent half-tone engraving of the 
building, which is now used as a professor's residence. The conclu- 
sion will appear in the next issue. 

The college foot-ball eleven defeated Johns Hopkins University 
eleven on Whittierfield, last Seventh-day, by a score of 28-14. The 
game was a clean one, free from roughness, and marked by brilliant 
and scientific plays. J. 96. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NotEs.—The two new buildings are approaching 
completion, the carpenters being busily engaged on the interior fit- 
tings. The gymnasium makes a good appearance, and will be a very 
useful addition to the School’s equipment. The main room will be a 
suitable place for Commencement exercises, and other large gatherings. 

Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, the well known speaker on 
Temperance, etc., paid a two days’ visit to the School, recently, and 
addressed the children very pleasantly. 

Dr. George S. Fullerton, Dean of the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered an excellent lecture at the School on the evening of the 2d 
inst., on “* The Study of the Mind.’ 

The Instruction Sub-Committee held its usual monthly meeting at 
the School, on the 8th. The General Committee of the School will 
meet in Philadelphia on the 29th. 

On the 6th, it being the anniversary of the opening of the School, 
a half-holiday was given, and the usual out-door games were held. 
A bicycle parade, with about thirty participants, was the feature. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An ‘ Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools in the Southern States’’ was organized 
at Atlanta, last week. George T. Winston, of the University of North 
Carolina, was elected President. This corresponds to the organiza- 
tion, the “ Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland,’’ which Dr. Magill was influential in 
forming some years ago, and which met at Swarthmore, in 1892. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


WILLIsTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown, 
met on the evening of Tenth month 3oth at the home of our Presi- 
dent, Lewis V. Smedley. After observing a short period of silence, 
the president read an extract from Whittier’s ‘‘ Questions of Life.” 
During the opening remarks it was impressed upon us that the leading 
thought in our work should be to learn more of our testimonies and 
to cultivate religious thought. And what a field lies open before us 
for the consideration of subjects of vital importance. 

The minutes of our last meeting were read and adopted. We 
appointed as delegates to attend the Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions, Mordecai T. Bartram, Florence M. Windle, Anna P. Smedley, 
Rebecca G. Bartram, and David C. Windle. Under the order of 
exercises the Literature Committee presented a sketch of the Life of 
Sunderland P. Gardner. In connection with this an outline of one of 
his sermons, ‘‘In Adam we all die, while in Christ we are made 
alive,’’ was given by Prof. Joseph S. Walton, who was a welcome 
visitor among us. Many and various questions were raised during the 
consideration of this most interesting subject, one being, ‘‘ Would a 
criminal who has wasted many of the best years of his life in evil 
deeds enjoy the same Heaven as his Christian brother?’’ He surely 
must and does lose that happiness which a life lived in harmony with 
God would bring him at every present moment. 

The Discipline Committee prepared a paper upon Membership. 
That portion of the Discipline bearing upon this subject was read and 
the question was asked. What constitues a person’s fitness to become 
a member? We are told in this paper that regular attendance at 
meetings was held a sufficient sign of membership in the early days. 
“* Membership in all organizations consists of those whose mind and 
purpose in life shall merge in some of the essentials of the organiza- 
tion. And therefore a membership in the Society of Friends is of those 
who feel the need is for the still further advancement of its principles, 
viz., the maintainence of a pure and upright walking in the light and 
love of God. That as cold is but the absence of heat, so the degrada- 
tion of humanity is but the wilful casting out of the warming influ- 
ence of the Father's love. Let us cherish this, our inheritance, and 
make our Society so full of life and power that the wish of parent and 
child shall be as one to inherit the good things prepared for them who 
love God.” 

‘* Four topics of current matter of interest were presented but 
time only permitted of one being discussed. That one was the 
Kindergarten. The thought seemed to be that the mothers should 
receive the training which will prepare them to train their children 
properly. It was stated that those mothers needing this training are 
the very rich and the very poor. A fear was expressed that parents 
will feel less their individual responsibility in the matter of training 
their children in the home when they are sure they will receive proper 
training from their Kindergarten teachers. [t was questioned, How 
far shall we goin removing the responsibility of the home? The 
hour of adjournment having arrived, the meeting closed. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, Tenth month 28. The 
meeting was very interesting, with about the usual number of members 
and others present. Delegates were appointed to attend the coming 
conference. Two excellent papers were presented, the first by Dr. 
Laura H. Satterthwaite, on ‘‘ Swarthmore and its Advantages to the 
Society.’” The paper was listened to with great interest. 

She thinks our Society has been greatly benefited by the establish- 
ment of the college, and that it is the exponent of our principles, and 
with encouragement and support will erect monuments to our Sociely 
that time cannot destroy. 

The next paper was by Willam Walton, entitled ‘‘ What Makes a 
Christian, and What is the Object and Effect of a Christian life ?’’ 
The writer,—after defining what constitutes a Christian, (according to 
Webster), went on to state he believed, to be a Christian, one must 
not only profess the religion of Jesus, but must practice it, and by 
practicing it, we must live honest, temperate, and moral lives, doing 
unto others as we would they should do unto us. By so doing we will 
not only ennoble our own lives, but of those around us. Several 
joined in the discussion which followed the reading of these papers, 
and many words of encouragement and help were given us. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh 
month 25th. M. W. T. Moon, Secretary. 
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SoLeBuURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury met 
in the meeting-house, on the afternoon of Eleventh month 10, and a 
small but interesting meeting was held. Exercises were opened by the 
appointment of a new secretary, the former one, Ely J. Smith, having 
removed to a distant part of the country. Seth T. Walton was 
selected to fill the vacancy. He accordingly read the minutes of last 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Executive Committee made the following appointments for 
Twelfth month: Margaret L. Fell, who was not present to give an 
account of the“ Religion of Confucius,” will doso next month. A 
paper will be written by Hulda P. Mattison aboutt he ‘‘ Noted sayings of 
Confucius,”” and this question will be answered by Watson Kenderdine - 
“ Is right always expedient, and is it always expedient to do right? ” 
Jeremiah Hayhurst will also prepare a paper for next meeting. 

The subject for the day being “ Lucretia Mott,’’ Mary S. Lear then 
read a biographical sketch of her life, which was followed by a very 
interesting account of her life and works, telling how each influenced 
the other. The latter was written and read by Mattie Simpson. The 
cause which led to separation in the Society of Friends, was then 
treated in an essay by Jeremiah Hayhurst, and read by Hulda P. 
Mattison. 

The day was a disagreeable one, and not more than 30 person were 
present, but many of them took an active interest in the proceedings 
of the meeting, and discussed freely the topics under consideration. 
At the close of the exercises, the usual silence was observed, after 
which the meeting adjourned until the second First-day in Twelfth 
month. F. R. K. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Enterprise reports the meeting of Newtown 
Friends’ Association, Eleventh month 6, at the home of William C. 
Davis. Emma L. Worstall read from “ Janney’s History.’’ Isaac Eyre 
read a biographical sketch of John Richardson. Ethel Janney gave a 
recitation, ‘‘ My Dream.’’ A number of selections from the Friends’ 
Discipline were read by Ella J. Burroughs. Under the head of Cur- 
rent Topics, Robert Kenderdine read an interesting extract from the 
“ Life of Lincoln.’” Sue A. Mitchell read an extract from the pen of 
Benjamin Hallowell on ‘‘ Practical Quakerism,” as a more detailed 
answer to a previously assigned question. The papers read and ques- 
tions answered brought out considerable discussion, principally partici- 
pated in by Thomas W. Stapler, Isaac Eyre, Sarah J. Reeder, Eliza- 
beth G. Stapler, T. S. Kenderdine, O. H. Holcomb, Cynthia S. 
Holcomb, and Elmira W. Twining. ‘ The Sunday newspaper came 
in for a full share of condemnation, as did also the attention given te 
out-door sports by many of our leading institutions of learning.’’ 

Delegates were appointed to the Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions, at Trenton, on the 16th. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at Oliver H. Holcomb’s on the evening of Twelfth 
month 4. 


Moorestown, N. J.—At the meeting, Eleventh month 8, there 
was a large audience who listened to two well-prepared papers. The 
first was the second one of the series on the development of religious 
thought, arranged for the Literature Committee, and was presented by 
Helen Lippincott. In it was outlined the religions of Confucius, 
Brahma, Baddha, and Zoroaster. The second paper, written by Car- 
rie S. Buzby, gave an interesting account of the W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion recently held in Baltimore. Extracts were made from Frances E. 
Willard’s address concerning the unnecessary use of alcohol as a medi- 
cine. The work of this year was compared with that of the conven- 
tion held at Baltimore seventeen years ago and a strong plea made for 
woman suffrage. M. H. H., Secretary. 


Doust no longer that the highest is the wisest and the best. 

Let not all that saddens nature blight thy hope or break thy rest. 
Quail not at the fiery mountain, at the shipwreck, or the rolling 
Thunder, or the rending earthquake, or the famine, or the pest ! 


Neither mourn if human creeds be lower than the heart’s desire ! 
Through the gates that bar the distance comes a gleam of what is 
igher. 


Wait till death has flung them open, when the man will make the 
Maker 


Dark no more with human hatreds in the glare of deathless fire ! 
— Tennyson. 


FairH not only leads to work, but the effort to work . 


leads to faith. Always the deepest religious experience 
is born of the strongest moral purpose. —Se/ected. 


Do not let any of us complain that our circumstances 
are making us evil. Let us manfully confess, one and 
all, that the evil lies in us, not inthem.—F. D. Maurice. 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 

Or all the monthly ‘‘ magazines” there is now but one of prominence 
which rests its claim to support upon its literary qualities, without the 
additional attraction of illustrations. This is the Atlantic Monthly, of 
Boston, one of the oldest, and yet one of the most truly alive of our 
monthlies. Its price is $4 a year. It was begun in 1857, and an in- 
teresting sketch of its founding, with the late Francis H. Underwood 
as moving spirit, and James Russell Lowell as the first editor-in-chief, 
will be found in the recently published Pickard’s Life of Whittier. 
The circumstances of its origin, as a magazine of pure reading, ani- 
mated by a high ethical and political purpose, endeared it to those of 
Friendly faith and culture, and the time is not yet passed for its effective 
appeal to their sympathies. We confess our cordial regard for the 
Atlantic, and our admiration for the courage with which its conductors 
have maintained it upon substantially the lines laid down by its broad- 
minded and high-purposed founders. The nearly four-score years of 
its existence have not dimmed its eye, or impaired its serene spirit. 

The old circle of writers for the Atlantic, it is true, are all gone. 
They included, at the first, the names of those most beloved and ad- 
mired in the American world of letters, forty years ago: Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Motley, and others, 
whose departure or silence we have since been called to lament from 
year to year. But in the place of these the At/antic has secured many 
of the newer stars in literature, selecting those whose work seemed 
best adapted to maintain its characteristic plan. It is refined, not 
loud ; it assumes a certain degree of culture in its readers ; it appeals to 
them as educated persons, sympathetic with Literature and the Arts, 
and appreciative of an intelligent—but not highly technical—treatment. 
In maintaining the non-use of pictures it acts, it must be confessed, 
with great courage, for the graphic art now goes hand in hand with the 
typographic ; the pencil is found continually alongside the pen. 

For those who love letters for their own sake, and are desirous to 
study them sympathetically and sedately, the A¢/antic is surely our 
best monthly magazine. Its reviews of current literature are acute 
without acidity, and scholarly without priggishness. It has some fiction, 
—mostly good, —sketches, discussions of education, art, social questions, 
etc. It never screams, but if its voice is pleasantly low, it can always 
be heard by an ear at all trained to hearing. We wish we could give 
it a hundred thousand new subscribers. 

And yet we do not want to be understood as praising unreservedly 
everything which may be found in the Aé/antic. This would be alto- 


gether imprudent for one with testimonies against many things of 
which “the world’’ is fond. 


A HEART SONG. 


When in my hardest pain these words stamped themselves upon 
my mind : 
Gop giveth rest ; 
He is ever near; 
Through all my suffering 
His love seemed dear. 
Around my bed 
The loved ones in sorrow bent, 
Waiting for God’s voice to say, 
** Her duty done, 
I take the one I gave.’’ 


But lo! the voice did say, 
“Weep not; thy loved one liveth.’’ 
And now my heart is full 
To sing praise to Him above, 
For God is love. mm 7. We 
[The above lines were found among some papers on the writing 


table of a young girl, an only daughter, who had passed safely through 
a dangerous illness. ] 


A NOVEMBER LANDSCAPE. 


GRAY leagues of distance with no genial ray 

To light the clouds in sombre purple rolled !— 
The shriveled leaves along the murky way 

Have lost their subtle charm of broidered gold. 


The reeds along the brookside whisper shrill, 

Bent by the wind that through their column strays, 
And on the polished bosom of the rill 

A fallen bird’s nest on the eddy plays. 


A bleak, unpleasant spirit haunts the day, 
And over all reigns solitude supreme. 
While down the path in green no longer gay, 
The pattering acorn breaks the woodland’s dream. 
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And o’er the fields wrapt in an ashen pall, 
Where in the gloom the russet cornstalks sigh 
About the scraggly sumac-bowered wall, 
A leaden hawk drifts through the leaden sky. 
—R. K. Munkittrick, in Harper's Weekly. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING INDIAN WORK. 


The following is the report of the Indian Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, presented on the 29th ultimo. 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

The past year has been an uneventful one with regard 
to our work in the department of Indian Affairs, and 
productive only of the usual meagre summary of results. 

If it were thought appropriate to present a record of 
the year’s history of Indian Affairs in general, an inter- 
esting picture could be spread before us, embracing some 
humiliating facts, however, and showing the usual disre- 
gard of the rights of the Indians on the part of those 
who occupy lands adjacent to their reservations, or who 
hold official station in the States and territories now peo- 
pled in part by Indians. To careful and attentive readers 
of current history as presented by the press, such a re- 
cital would not be new, but it is important for all to 
know that the attitude of white settlers, in what was 
formerly Indian country, continues to be one of hostility. 
The late affair at Jackson’s Hole is a good illustration of 
the methods employed, not only by citizens generally, 
but by salaried officials of the States and Territories. 

This was a preconcerted and deliberate attempt to 
intiinidate the Shoshone and Bannock Indians, living 
peacefully upon their reservations in Wyoming, in order 
that they might be prevented from hunting game upon 
unoccupied land, a treaty right which they had enjoyed 
for years and which was solemnly secured to them by the 
government. The scheme was worked up by white men 
living in Marysvale, in collusion with officers of the 
State Government, carried on by deputy sheriffs and 
constables of the county, and the murder of disarmed 
and helpless Indians was committed by men who were 
acting under authority of municipality or the State. 

Our connection with the work of endeavoring to im- 
prove the condition of the Indians, now engaged in bya 
large number of churches and societies, presents about 
the same aspect that it did a year ago. 

The effort that we have been putting forth for some 
years, modified and restricted by circumstances that have 
been frequently explained in these reports, has continued 
the past year. We have codperated with the Indian 
Rights Association of Philadelphia, in endeavoring to 
secure right governmental action in any cases that have 
come to our notice, always carefully watching the ten- 
dency and drift of legislation by Congress, in matters 
affecting the Indian. We have extended help in indi- 
vidual cases where we felt assured that a moderate ex- 
penditure, whilst being within our means, would secure 
the desired result. 

We have encouraged the establishment of a small 
primary or infant school, at Ponca, and have promised 
help in paying the teacher’s salary. The Government 
School which we secured for that Agency, was at last ac- 
counts in prosperous condition. The Field Matron 
there, Louise H. Douglass, in whom we have taken an 
interest during the past five years, continues in the faith- 
ful and efficient discharge of her duties. She sends in 
occasional reports of her work, and it is evident from 
these that some progress is being made. We supply her 
with whatever extras she needs in her work and continue 
the consignment of Christmas presents for the children 
and women. 

We have increased the circulation of Scattered Seeds 
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among the children, and contemplate a still wider distri- 
bution of this valuable little paper. 

Our attention was called last winter to the destitute 
condition of the Navajo Indians in Arizona, and we gave 
all possible attention to the subject, having several inter- 
views with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and re- 
ceiving his assurance that if necessary the entire resources 
of the Department would be used to prevent suffering. 

Through Bishop Hare, of the Episcopal Mission, and 
the Indian Rights Association, we contributed one hun- 
dred dollars to aid a missionary woman at Pine Ridge 
Agency in South Dakota, in her work of relieving suffer- 
ing among the Indians there. 

Seven of our members attended the Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners at Washington, 
and participated in the Convention held by that body 
with leading workers from all parts of the country. 

We were represented at the Mohonk Conference by 
Levi K. Brown, who reports a very interesting and profit- 
able occasion. 

From Guion Miller, the agent and representative of 
the New York Indians in prosecuting their claim against 
the Government, it is learned that the Court of Claims 
has not yet handed down a decision in that case. The 
case was submitted on the 31st of Tenth month, nearly a 
year ago. It is hoped that adecision will be rendered 
by the Court when it assembles this month after the 
summer vacation. 

It was intimated in our report last year that the com- 
mittee looked forward to the establishment of an Indus- 
trial School in the State of New York, for the benefit of 
the neglected children of the descendants of the Six 
Nations. With a view to ascertaining from actual obser- 
vation the true conditions on the New York reservations, 
it is expected that Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, 
who is much interested in the subject, in connection with 
one or two Friends from other yearly meetings, will make 
a visit to each of the tribes now remaining, ascertain their 
needs, consider the practicability of establishing such a 
school as will supply the want, and report their judgment 
in the matter. It is thought this visit cannot be made 
until next summer. 

Field Matron work now seems to be well intrenched 
as a regular department of education by the Government. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has asked for §15,- 
000 to use in this especial field, that being an increase of 
$5,000 over the amount appropriated for the current year. 

Some trouble has arisen during the past year on ac- 
count of saloon-keepers and peddlers selling liquor to 
Indians who have their allotments and who are conse- 
quently citizens. It is claimed that the law does not pro- 
hibit the selling of liquor to a citizen Indian. The De- 
partment has rejected this construction and has prosecuted 
all who have been caught violating the law. But unfortu- 
nately the courts are divided on the question, decisions 
having been rendered sustaining both contentions. The 
Commissioner endeavored at the last session of Congress 
to have the prohibitory law amended so that it would 
reach and protect citizen Indians, but it failed to pass. 
No doubt a similar amendment will be offered in the next 
Congress, and it is plainly our duty to use our best efforts 
to promote its adoption. 

The terrible effect of intoxicating drinks upon the 
Indians is becoming alarmingly apparent. From many 
sections we receive accounts that are distressing indeed. 
The rum-seller has penetrated to far off Alaska and is 
rapidly destroying the Indians in that Territory. The 


Federal Prohibitory Law has been grossly violated there, 
and good friends of the Indians have been driven to ask- 
ing for a high license law, hoping through that to de- 
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crease the evil. We have opposed this measure, feeling 
certain that it would be a serious mistake for the govern- 
ment to sanction the introduction of liquor into the 
Territory under any kind of license. 

One of our Committee attended the Convention held 
at Coldstream, Canada, last Eighth month, and made a 
report upon the subject of Indian Affairs. The proposed 
Industrial School for the New York Indians was endorsed 
by the Executive Committee, provided it proved to be 
practicable after careful investigation. 

The young Indian woman, Polly Clement, whom we 
have been assisting in completing her education, has now 
finished her studies and has returned to the Indian coun- 
try and is teaching in the new primary school at Ponca. 

The Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting reports expendi- 
tures ainounting to $300.17, and a balance on hand of the 
income of the Indian Fund of $641.63. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

JosepH J. JANNEyY, Chairman. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 25, 1895. 


THE HIGHEST TALENT. 
The Outlook. 

Tue Friends attach a peculiar significance to the word 
weight. To say of aman in their communities that he 
has, or that he lacks, weight, is to express a kind of final 
judgment upon him. This usage of the word involves a 
recognition of a certain authority which attaches to the 
judgment and example of some people, and which the ex- 
ample and judgment of other people do not carry with 
them. There are a great many men and women who are 
exemplary aud have charming gifts, but who do not make 
their mark on their associates. They interest and enter- 
tain, but they do not deeply influence those about them. 
It is a pleasure to meet them, and agreeable things are 
always said about them ; but they neither stimulate nor 
mold opinion. In such cases the charm generally resides 
in temperament, while the source of influence is character. 
There are a great many delightful talkers, for instance,who 
speak out of the mood of the moment,but whose talk does 
not represent settled and consistent conviction. It isa 
pleasure to hear them, but nobody’s judgment is ever in- 
fluenced by what they say. In like manner, there are a 
great many people whose motives are good, but whose 
action depends very much on how they feel at the moment ; 
it does not represent a settled policy or a consistent att1- 
tude in dealing with their own affairs or with public 
affairs. Such persons are respected, but they do not 
make opinion in the communities in which they live. In 
order to gain what the Friends call weight, one’s talk and 
action must have a solid substratum of principle. Light- 
ness of touch, humor, variety of tone, are not only 
delightful qualties in conversation, they are a part of all 
good talking ; but when it comes to dealing with questions, 
persons, and principles,talk ought to represent conviction, 
deliberate thought. It ought not to be the expression of 
the feeling of the moment. 

One’s views of life ought not to depend on the direc- 
tion from which the wind is blowing. To take a 
pessimistic view when the wind is due east and an opti- 
mistic view when the wind is due west is to give entertain- 
ment to one’s companions, but it is “also to throw 
away the opportunity of influencing them. Perhaps 
the ultimate secret of power in one’s self and 
on one’s fellows is to be found in superiority to 
external conditions—which is, in fact, only another 
word for character. When we perceive that a man is 
not swayed in his judgment by the passion of the 
moment nor affected by the physical or social condi- 
tions of the hour, but sees life clearly and sees it whole, 
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we come unconsciously to set great store by his opinion. 
It means something ; it represents an honest and dis- 
passionate attempt to get at the truth. When such a 
man acts, his action carries weight, because it is an ex- 
pression of a deliberate attempt to discern and do the 
right thing. The charm of temperament is not only 
very great, it is one of the legitimate sources of pleasure 
to human society ; but temperament wears through after 
a time and discloses the bed rock on which the man rests. 
That rock is his intellectual and moral character. He 
may have all the charm in the world, but if he is willful, 
restless, inconstant, and fitful, the charm loses its spell 
after a time, and even becomes in a way a disadvantage, 
since it constantly suggests a force which the person does 
not possess. Behind every talent and personal gift there 
must be this solid, organized personal force, or talents 
and gifts are useless. To see life clearly and to see it 
wholly is, after all, the highest of all talents, the most 
fruitful of all gifts. 


THE FOUR APPLE TREES. 


Many years ago there was a man who wanted to have a 
beautiful orchard. So he sent for some young trees, 
knowing that he should not have to wait so long for his 
orchard if he planted trees which had already had a good 
start in growing. Unfortunately, however, the trees 
arrived just at the time when the man was obliged to 
leave home for several days. He was afraid that they 
would not live unless they were planted very soon, and 
yet he could not stay to attend to them. Just then a 
man came along who wanted work. 

‘« Do you know how to set out fruit trees? ’’ asked the 
owner. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,”’ said the other man. 

‘« Then you may stay, and set out these young apple- 
trees. I am going to have an orchard, and I have 
marked the places for the trees with stones.’’ 

By and by the owner of the trees came back, and went 
to look at his orchard. He had been gone two days. 
‘* How is this?’’ he asked. ‘* Only four trees set out?”’ 

‘¢ This is.all I had time for,’’ answered the other man. 
‘¢] dug great holes, so that the roots might be spread 
out to the farthest tip. -I hauled rich earth from the 
woods, so that the trees might have the best of food. I 
set the trees straight, and filled the holes with care. 
This took all the time, but these four trees are well 
planted.’’ 

That is too slow a way for me,’’ said the owner. 
‘¢ I can plant the whole orchard in one day.”’ 

So he went to work, and planted the trees in his own 
way. He did not dig holes large enough or deep enough, 
and therefore many of the little root mouths were broken 
off when he set the trees in the holes. He did not take 
pains to get soft, rich earth to fill the holes, and so the 
trees could not have as good food as they needed. The 
poor little trees lived for a while; but they were never 
very strong, never bore very good apples, and at last 
were cut down. Finally, all that was left of the orchard 
were the four trees which had been planted with such 
faithfulness and care. These four trees are now older 
than an old man, and have long been bearing delicious, 
great apples.— From ‘‘ Jn the Child's World.”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


In the United States Supreme Court, at Washington, on the 11th, the 
case of the United States vs. the Estate of the late Senator Stanford, 
of California, was set down for hearing on the Ist day of January next. 
This is the case which involves the whole estate of Stanford, and 


therefore, the support of the Leland Stanford University. It has been 
twice decided, in the lower court, against the United States. 
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—The Cuban residents of this city have received information that 
the insurgents have determined to destroy the sugar crop in Cuba, thus 
depriving Spain of millions of dollars of revenue. 


—A current newspaper item says: ‘‘ There appears to be a possi- 
bility of a schism in the Christian Endeavor organization. Rev. John 
G. Woolley, the Prohibition leader, and others, want the Endeavorers 
to espouse the cause of the Prohibition party, while President Clark, 
who started the movement, opposes such action, holding that to enter 
the political arena would be a violation of the fundamental principles 
on which the C. E. was founded.’’ 


—In Pennsylvania, in pursuance of a law passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, there will be, after the end of 1895, no ‘‘ days of 
grace” in the payment of a promissory note. It will be due on the 
day designated. If a note falls due on the roth of the month it must 
be paid on the 10th, and not on the 13th 


—James C. Matthews (colored), formerly Recorder of Deeds at 
Washington, District of Columbia, under President Cleveland’s first 
administration, has been elected Judge of the Recorder’s Court of 
Albany, New York. He was nominated and elected on the regular 
Democratic ticket. ‘It isthe highest judicial office ever held by a 
man of his race in this country.’’ 


—Denmark’s deep sea exploring expedition to the coasts of Ice- 
land and Greenland has returned. Bad weather interfered seriously 
with the scientific work, but the /mgo/f took soundings from Iceland to 
Cape Farewell, the greatest depth found being 1,870 fathoms, and se- 
cured much zodlogical material. The Jngo/f will be sent out again 
next summer. 


—Near the Colosseum and the Baths of Titus, at Rome, in the Via 
Delle Sette Sale, 26 feet below the surface, an entire Roman house 
has been unearthed, with black and white mosaic floors and poly- 
chrome decorations on the walls, like those in the house of Livia, on 
the Palatine. It seems to have been the residence of the prafectus 
urbis. Near the Forum large private baths have been discovered at a 


depth of 16 feet, with passages paved with large blocks of basalt like 
those in the Via Sacra. 


—lIn spite of Prof. Albert’s philippic against teaching women medi- 
cine, Vienna's first woman doctor, Georgina von Roth, has been ad- 
mitted to practice, has had the oath administered to her, and has been 
appointed physician to the Imperial School for officers’ daughters. 

—Women can no longer ride the bicycle in St. Petersburg streets. 
The only woman to whom permission was granted by the police a few 
weeks ago has fallen off her machine, hurting herself so badly that she 
had to be taken to the hospital, and the police will issue no more 
permits. 


—The skeleton of an Indian warrior at least six feet six inches tall, 
was found in Muscongus, Maine, a few days ago, by two men who 
were digging a cellar. The body had been buried in a sitting posture, 
facing east, and about it were found iron implements and spear and 
arrow heads, while around the arm bones were copper bands, covered 
with curious carvings. 


—London has maintained for many years preéminence in the fur 
trade. American and Russian buyers both visit the city to buy furs 
originally taken in their own respective countries. The sales amount 
to about $20,000,000 a year. 

—A medical journal declares that the common habit among women 
of biting off the thread with which they are sewing is prolific of sore 
throat and blood poisoning. 


—This year’s commercial crop of apples in the United States is es- 
timated at 66,000,000 barrels, an increase of 16 per cent. over last 
year's crop. The yield in New England, Michigan, and Canada is 
below that of 1894, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri it is 
nearly three times as large as last year’s crop. 


—A careful estimate of the Florida orange crop is 100,000 boxes, 
which is quite a drop from the 5,000,000 boxes of the season of 1893- 
94. But the new growth of trees is doing exceedingly well, and ought 
to be producing again within three years. It is predicted that five years 
hence the crop will be as large as ever. 


—The Massachusetts vote on woman suffrage extension was cast in 
such a way that the womens’ ballots can be separated from the men’s. 
Returns from 241 cities and towns show that 7,888 women voted ‘‘ yes,”’ 
and 350 women ‘‘no.” In Boston and several other large places the 
separate votes have not yet been counted, but if the percentage shown 
in the returns given is held throughout the State, the total women’s 
vote for suffrage is 16,487 as against 739. 


—There is a miniature Indian corn grown in Brazil. The ears 
are no larger than a little finger, and the grains are the size of mustard 
seeds. 


—A curious engineering feat is about completed at Superior, Wis- 
consin—the raising of one of the big grain warehouses of the Globe 
Elevator Company clear of its pile foundation, and letting it down upon 
a foundation built of masonry six inches higher than it formerly stood. 
The work was done by means of forty-eight five-ton jackscrews. 
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‘« FLING wide the portals of your heart ; 
Make it a temple set apart 
From earthly use for heaven's employ, 
Adorned with prayer and love and joy. 
So shall your Sovereign enter in, 
And new and noble life begin.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A new Consul-General from Venezuela to this country, General 
Bello, arrived in New York on the 7th inst. He asserts that the 
people of Venezuela demand arbitration of the boundary dispute with 
Great Britain, and that they will never ‘‘ yield any part of the national 
domain to a foreign Power, except as the result of arbitration.’’ 


Tue New Jersey census compilation, just completed, shows the 
population of the State to be 1,672,942, an increase since 1890 of 
228,009. Newark heads the list of cities with 215,816. 

Ratns and snows in the central Western States have relieved the 
drought, and put out forest and swamp fires. In the ‘‘ Kankakee re- 
gion’’ of Indiana, the damage by these fires is placed at $150,000. 

Some details may be added to the summary of the election results 
given last week. The Republican candidate for Governor of Ken- 
tucky, W. O. Bradley, is elected, and the Legislature is so close that 
the choice of the next United States Senator in place of Blackburn 
(Dem.), isin doubt. The Republican majority in Pennsylvania is 
over 174,000. In New Jersey the Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor, John W. Griggs, has about 26,000 majority, and in Maryland, 
Lloyd Lowndes, Republican candidate for Governor, has 19,000. In 
Utah the Republicans have elected their State candidates, and a ma- 
jority of the Legislature, which will choose two United States Sena- 
tors. The Republican majority in Ohio is over 95,000, and in New 
York 97,000. 


A FRIGHTFUL boiler explosion took place in the office of the 
Journal newspaper, at Detroit, on the 6th inst., caused by low water, 
due to the engineer’s carelessness. Thirty-seven person were killed, 
and great damage done to adjoining property. 


THE agitation in Turkey continues. There are reports from many 
parts of the empire of armed outbreaks, riots, attacks on eee 
etc. The concern lest there should be a break-up of the empire, and 
perhaps a general war result, has caused serious monetary disturbances 
in Europe, allayed somewhat by a speech of Lord Salisbury, the Eng- 
lish prime minister, on the gth inst., which indicated that the great 
Powers would act in concert in exerting pressure on Turkey, and by 
this agreement of procedure avoid the dangers of war. A despatch, 


|} on the 11th, says the English consul at Jerusalem, has informed his 


Government that a mob has attacked the mission at Nablous, 33 miles 
north of Jerusalem. The missionaries escaped, but some of their ser- 
vants were killed. 


DIPLOMATS in Constantinople believe that the recent massacres 
were instigated by influential men belonging to the palace party, with 
a view to discrediting Kiamil Pasha, the then Grand Vizier, and the 
Reform party. 


Russia is said to have granted permission to American missionaries 
to take refuge in Russian territory from the violence of the Chinese 
populace, on the condition that they do not interfere in any way in 
matters of faith. 


THE President has approved the draft of a proclamation to open 
up for settlement a portion of the lands of the Nez Perce tribe of In- 
dians in Idaho, and designated the 18th of this month as the day for 
the opening. There will be about 546,000 acres for settlement, and 
dispatches from the neighborhood say that enough intending settlers 

re in camp near by to take all the desirable lands. 


*.* A Temperance Conference, under the *,* On behalf of Trenton Friends’ Associa- 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen St., West Philadelphia, urgently needs 
donations of money, provisions, clothing, etc., 
and we take this means of enlisting Friends gen- 
erally in our good work, with the hope that our 
appeal will be answered. 


The Friends’ Home for Children was organ- | 
ized in 1881, and provides shelter and secures | 


good private homes for orphan, neglected, and 
destitute children. There have been 399 chil- 
dren admitted to the Home since organization 
and 132 children placed in permanent homes. 
The Committee on Admission and Dismission 
have immediate charge of all the children leav- 
ing the Home, except when discharged. The 
very satisfactory progress and the good behavior 
of such children, has proved that the Home is 
doing a great work and we hope to be able to 
continue and improve the same. The children 
are bright, intelligent, and many of them are 
without parents, and well deserving of our best 
care. 

What we are specially needing at this time 
are 25 iron bedsteads, towels, bibs, children’s 
hose, particularly sizes 8, 814, and 9, and in 
fact any donations will be cheerfully accepted 
and put to excellent use. 

Donations may be directed to Alben T. Eaven- 
son, 313 N. 2oth St., Philadelphia, or the 
undersigned, and any interested person will re- 
ceive a copy of our Annual Report, just pub- 
lished, by addressing 

Epwarp C. Drxon, Secretary, 
1330 Arch St., Philad’a. 


*,.* The Sewing School at Friends’ Mission 
No. 1, Beech street and Fairmount avenue, 
opened for the season on Seventh-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 2, at 2 p. m., and will be con- 
tinued at the same hour, on Seventh-days, 
throughout the winter. The work isa good one, 
and teachers and aid are much needed. It is 
earnestly hoped that more will be found willing 
to give a personal help to the school. 


*.* The next conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Middletown, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 17, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Mt. Holly, N. J., on First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 24, 1895, at 2.30 0’clock. The 


| attendance of Friends and others is solicited. 


FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference of teachers, parents, schoo! 
committees, and others interested, will be held 
under the care of the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 23, 1895, at Race Street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, at 10 a. m. 

Question : ‘* How can Children be taught to 
study ?”’ 

Discussion to be opened by Isaac T. Johnson, 
Wm. W. Birdsall, Jane P. Rushmore, Mary H. 
Whitson, Annie L. Clement, and others. 

All interested are cordially invited to partici- 
pate. MATILDA GARRIGUES, 


Chairman Committee on Conferences. | 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- | 


| tion, we extend a cordial invitation to all who 


are interested in the welfare of our Society to 
come to Trenton and attend the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations, to be held at 
| Friends’ meeting-house, Hanover street, on 
| Seventh-day, the 16th inst., at 10.30 a. m. 
Trolley cars from either station pass within 
| one square of the meeting-house, getting off at 
| Montgomery Street. Come! 
THE COMMITTEE. 
*,* Meetings a 
mittecof New Yor. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
17. Westbury. 
24. Purchase. 
Address all inquiries in reference to trains, 
| etc., to JoserH T. McDow8kLL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., . 


by the Visiting Com- 
Yearly Meeting : 





New York 


LUSTER THE GREATEST 


ing Committee has made the following appoint- | 


ments : 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24 

saac H. HILLBORN, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings, etc., in 11th month 
occur as follows : 

16. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

18. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 


20. 
23. 
25. 
26. 


*,* GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIA- | 
TIONS.—A meeting of the General Conference | 
Associations will be held at the | 
Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., Sev- | 


of Friends’ 


enth-day, Eleventh month 16 ; the morning ses- 

sion 10.30 to 12; the afternoon, 2 to 4. 
Subjects to be discussed are : 

Consideration in Friends’ Associations. 


(2) 
The Duties of Friends in Public Affairs. 


Each association is desired to appoint five or | 


more delegates to attend the meeting and to 

send the names to the secretary of this commit- 

tee by the roth of Eleventh month. A general 

invitation is extended to all interested persons. 
Ws. W. BIRDSALL, 


(1) Topics for | 


SILVER 


ELECTS RICO 


POLISH 
LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 
Address on postal brings trial quantity. 


It’s UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON €O., 72 John St., New York. 





| ‘Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
| mess these times we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 


NOW. 
White Blanks, as ad 
Mica - -o3s 


‘Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


HELEN Lippincott, Sec., Riverton, N. J. | ag 3 doors from Market St. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL! <086Wituiam HEAcoc 20% | 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the ‘work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
t TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
45 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


c— TF Te 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 .N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 



















































































A CHEAP, CONVENIENT BINDER. 


We have arranged with the manufacturer of the 
“‘ Boston Binder,” illustrated above, for a supply of 
these binders, of a size suitable for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

They are light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

They will hoid a year’s numbers. 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. 


By preserving your numbers in this way you will | 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of | 
over 1,000 pages octavo—almost an encyclopedia of | 


interesting matter. 


We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for | 
. Postage free. | 


25 cents. 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 
FURNITURE, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST SHOES 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





CHILDREN 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 

1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
| TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





| NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 


|the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 


| known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 
In Wa roofs, In Carpets, 





In Rugs ts, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 


| our assortments are unsurpass- 


ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mat Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert st. 
Philadelphia. 





CLUB RATES FOR 





Not even ‘‘pearl glass” or 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 


and size for your lamp. See 


“Index to Chimneys.” 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, 


Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 
SF. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


4&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


WALL PAPER of 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS 


FALL LINES of PATTERNS and COLORINGS 
now complete 





Attractive Styles 

Popular Prices 

Samples Free to any Address 

CHARLES BURTON, 

| Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 

| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


1896, 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896 Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, ($1), . . o>» 28 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), . 460 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4), . 5.30 





FOR LADIES and | 


HaRPER’s RouN» TABLE, ($2), 3.60 
UNION SIGNAL, (#1), 2.90 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), . 4.60 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), . 4.60 
HARPER’S BaZaR, ($4), . 5.30 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 4.10 
LITTBLL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), eal See 
YOonNG FateNnods’ Review, (Bi-weekly, $0.75), 
BRITISH FRIEND, ($1.75), 


one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH 
SCRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), 
THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4), 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), . . 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 
THE Forum, ($3), 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5),. . . 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3), . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50), . . 
MOTHER’sS NURSERY GUIDE : BABYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), . . . . 2.35 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50), i<« 
OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NuRSERY, ($1),. . 2.90 
British Friend, (Monthly), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are 


wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 





S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE, (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. oe handled 
e in all parts of 


and rents and other collections m 
the city. 


Washington 


| nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


-MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Oapital (subscribed), . é 
a id in), . + ae = 
us . . . . . . . * 
Undivided Profits,. . . . 10,492.06 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Rea) 
insured done. 


dministrator, Guardian, Trustee 
Pre. Bafe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 
JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Trea: 
Ws. B. LANE, 7it and Trust Officer 
Nicholas Bri » Charion 8. 
ti Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Bayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


‘This Commpahy does 6 Gumrmnat Tavvr sad Barxrxo Busrvess. Interest allowed on ts. Acts os 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, GUARDIAN, ete, ote, 
Interest or Dividends Collested, for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee : ig Bosle nenry’ Matthews. George B, baker, John L. Blake, 


neis A. White, Mati. C. Feuton, Lewis a. Guadorfl. 
CAPITAL, $81,000,000, 


™ GIRARD SURPLUS, 82:000,000 
ure ns, §6$ TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Ruescutes Trusts, 
“colt Dene t Boxes for Ren 
° Cares for Real Retate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
BFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GRORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW 
AMIN W. RICHARDS, I. GOWEN, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, @BORGE H. MePADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over TaRzex Miuiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives aeposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r.. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph £ Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trens. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHENSON. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS§- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and oueet from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE COAL BILLS 


Maria P Black 1 one runs the furnace or other cellar 
12038 Bu 
\ j A Jackson Ventilating Grate 


will heat the entire residence up to freezing weather, using 
only one-half the fuel a furnace takes at this time. 


Edwin A Jackson & Bro,, 50 Beekman St., New York, 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 





DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 
your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil, have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer given with every Canner sol 





